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QUESTIONS 



FOR 



PARSING AND VERBAL EXAMINATION. 



Parsing is the analyzing of the' structure of 
sentences, or the distinguishing of the words of 
which they consist, into the various parts of 
speech, and giving the rules of their connection 
and government. * 

For this purpose, the following questions are 
proper to be put to the young student, concern- 
ing the words of any piece of prose or poetry 
which may be chosen. 

What part of speech is such, or such a word ? 
How do you know it to be an article ? 

How many kinds of articles are there? Are 
articles declinable ? Which of the articles is 
that ? What is the effect of the definite article ? 
How do you know that word to be tK^ d<i&KvV^ 
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article ? How do you know that to be the inde- 
finite article ? Whence is the indefinite article 
borrowed ? Why is the indefinite article written, 
an, in this case ? Why is the article omitted in 
this case ? Why is the article repeated before 
all those words ? 

Point out all the nouns or substantives in that 
sentence. 

How do you know those words to be nouns or 
substantives ? Is that a substantive common or 
proper ? How do you know that it is common ? 
Wliy do you think that the other is proper? 
In what case is that noun ? How do you know 
it to be in the possessive case ? What does the 
possessive case signify ? 

In what number is that noun or substantive ? 
Why do you say that it is in the plural number ? 
What does the singular number signify ? What 
does the plural number signify. How is the 
plural number formed ? In what case is that 
plural noun. How do you know it to be in the 
possessive case ? 

What is the plural of ox ; of bqx ; of church ; 
of child ; of man ; of woman ; of tooth ; of lady ; 
of mouse ; of goose ; of foot ! of die ! of thief; 



of chief; of knife ; of staff; of stuff? Why ar*; 
those nouns in apposition with each other ? 

Why do you pronounce that word to be bA 
^jective ? Are adjectives declinable ? On what 
account do adjectives change their termination ? 
Of what substantive does that adjective express 
the property or quality ? Why does that adjec- 
tive end in er, and the other in est ? 

What effect has the comparative degree? 
How many degrees of comparison ? What effect 
has the superlative degree ? Are all adjectives 
compared in the same manner ? How are the 
adjectives, good, bad, much, little, formed (^ 
What is the superlative degree of under, nether, 
near, late, upper ? 

How do you compare the adjectives, benevo^- 
lent, elegant, useful, pious ? Why do you com- 
pare those adjectives by adding more and most ? 
How is the adjective usually placed with respect 
to its substantive? \^liy are those adjective^ 
placed after their substantive or substantives ? - 

Why do you say that word is a pronoun ? What 
kind of pronoun is it ? What is its objective 
case singular? What is its plural nominative? 
What is its objective plural ? In what case do 
pronouns follow verbs and pre^o^Sxxwv^*^ ^"^^T^ 
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if that* pronoun in the objective case ? What 
if the antecedent to that relative pronoun? 
'JVhatiis the different signification of vrhich and 
irho? How do you decline who? How do 
yoa know that pronoun to be possessive ? In 
what instances do possessive pronouns change 
their terminations ? Which are the masculine, 
the feminine, the neuter pronouns? Why is 
the pronoun masculine, or feminine, or neuter, 
used in that sentence ? Of which person is 1,. 
or thou, or he, she, it, significative ? 

Why are pronouns sometimes omitted, and 
fometimes repeated? How do you know that 
word to be a verb ? Is it transitive or intran* 
sitive ? Why do you say that it is transitive ? 
Why do you say that it is intransitive ? What 
18 it& subject or nominative case ? WHiat is its 
object or accusative case? In what tense i& 
it? By what change of termination is time 
pasted expressed? How is future action ex- 
pressed ? How are all other varieties and shades 
of the times of action expressed ? 
. How do you know that word to be the par- 
ticiple present? What case of the personal 
pronoun does it govern? How do you know 
l))at.to be the participle past? 
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Why do you say that that verb U in the second ' 
person singular ? Why do you say that the 
pther verb is iq the third person singular ? Ho^ 
must verbs agree with their subject^ or nomi- 
natives? , 

What is the fornj expressing time past, of the 
verbs, be, have, bring, go, begin, bereave, seek, 
jc^tch, fight, forsake ? 

In what circumstances are verbs ever. omitted| 
or repeated ? 

How do you know that word to be an adverb ? 
Is it an adverb of time, or place, or of the 
manner of action? Are adverbs ever com- 
pared? What is the proper situation of the 
adverb ? 

Are truly, fully, dully, quickly, slowly, adverbs 
or adjectives ? Are lovely, timely, lively, ad- 
jectives or adverbs ? 

Why do you call that word a preposition ? 
Wliat case of pronouns does it govern ? How 
ought the preposition to be situated with respect 
to the word it governs? Which is the word 
governed by that preposition? When are pre- 
positions omitted, and when are they repeated ? 

Why do you call that word a conjunction ? 
In what cases do con3unct\ov\^ c.Q\vxNa^\. 's^Ssi- 



lien do interjections govern the 
d when the objective case ? Whe 
2tiont omitted and repeated? 
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ChAF; I. 

On the Useoflhe Letter Y,asa VotueL 

A CLEANLY boy will wash his hands when dirty, and 
will wipe them dry- 

The lady was neatly dressed, looked good-naturedilyy 
and sang sweetly. 

Charity is a truly lovely quality. 

He qpake fully and gracefully upon the sulyeci^ the 
duty of pity towards the wmrMe^ 

My mother I Alas, she is d3ring ! 
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The king was busily engaged in fortifying the city. 

He was beautifying his house with fine pictures and 
statues. 

She says that she will be setting off for Paris in ten 
days. 

The sun's rays beat fiercely on our unsheltered heads. 

The Ptolemean system is evidently absurd. 

She acted systematically in that business. 

Patience under sufferings generally excites sympathy. 

James II. being obliged to abdicate the throne of 
England, sought an asylum in France, with Louis XIV. 

The letters^ and \3, 

The Abyssinians eat raw flesh. 
The lion wounded, and beat down, the hunter, with 
one stroke of his paw. 
She uttered the irrevocable vow. 
He bent his bow, and wing'd the angry shaft. 



Chap. IF. 

Rule l. 

Bread is called the staff of life. 

That lady has a muff made of a grey fox skin. 

Spanish bull fights and English bull baitings are cruel 
and disgracefiil amusements. 

A storm of hail broke all the glass of his hot-house. 

Transparent riUs flow'd from the mountain's side. 

They gave the poor girls comfortable stuff gowns. 

The bill has passed through both houses of parlia^-* 
ment, and will receive the royal assent to-morrow. 
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Rule 2. 

He ascended the hill of fame in the triumphant car of 
victory. 

The cat is an elegant and graceful animal, and use- 
ful to man, as being the natural enemy of rats and mice- 
War is an abundant source of natural and moral 
evils. 

The props being cut away, the ship glided slowly, 
and majestic£dly, into the waves. 

His eyes were dim with age. 

The consciousness of sin is a heavy burden that 
weighs down the soul, and inflicts unutterable pain. 

The dog is a faithful creature, the friend and com- 
panion of man. 

Rule 3, 

The galleries were quite ^ed with ladies. 

Thou weariest thyself in vain by seeking for happi- 
ness in perishable objects. 

She is justly wearied by such a life of visiting and 
gaiety. 

He is wearying himself with idle vanities. 

A worthier man is scarcely to be found. 

He is worthiest who does most good. 

Until the flood came, they were marrying and giving 
in marriage. 

By tarrying too long, he lost his opportunity. 

Be joyfid in the Lord, all ye lands, make His praise 
glorious. * „ 

Thou annoyest the whole company by thy loud 
talking. 

He paid his debts honourably. 
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Rule 4. 

He voluntarily submitted himself to the will of the 
Supreme Disposer of events, who cannot err, and who 
causeth all things to work together for good. 

That boy is full of innocent playitdness. 

Rule 5. 

Such an event has seldom occurred. 

He incurred great blame by his indiscreet conduct. 

He permitted not hims^ to be drawn aside bji 
temptation. 

For his licentious behaviour, he was expelled from 
the college with igmmiiny. 

He worshipped the God of his fitthers with sincerity 
and treth. 

He made an acceptable offering unto his Oeator> 
namely, cheerful submission and ready obedience. 

Ite thouglttlessry ran into the very danger which be 
was striving to avoid. 

Thoughtlessness is a mischievous disposition. 

He prosecuted his business successfully, because hi» 
acted with vigour and prudence. 

He who walketh carelessly along the path of life, 
walketh foolishly. 

Wilful sinning bringeth ruin and destruction. 

Sir Francis Drake was a brave and a skilful mariner. 

God, out of his abundant fulness provided): for all 
creatures. He openeth his handj and satisfieth tlUe wants 
of every living thing. 

RuLL* 7. 
Tamencss of spirit is not true humility. 
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He is a virtuous and religious, and, therefore, a 
peaceful and useful man. 

A death so sudden, was truly awful, and should 
duly impress the mind. 

Rule 8. 

The allurements of pleasure are dangerous to the 
young. 

With every affliction, the Father of Mercies granteth 
some blessing iii abatement of the pain it giveth. 

Though the chastisements of the Lord may be, for 
the present, grievous, yet if well improved, they after- 
wards yield the peaceful fruits of righteousness. 

It is the duty of Christians carefully to avoid all ex- 
citements to vice. 

The judgments of Jehovah are just, and altogether 
right. 

Regularity is a saving of time, and an abridgment of 
labour. 

The acknowledgment of faults is the first step to- 
wards reformation. 

The accompaniments to that song of Mozart's are 
beautiful as well as scientific. 

The merriment of the company grew too loud and 
riotous. 

Rule 9. 

To neglect the duties of our respective situations, 
is blameable folly and sometimes produceth incurable 
disorder. 

The wind has been very changeable for some weeks 
past. 

Though strong and brave, yet \% ^ i^e»£«»^^* 

B 3 
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Rule la p. 29. 

Trudging along the fields, he whistled as he went 
for want of thought. 

Kna^h tricks never finally succeed. 

Prudish behaviour is very Afferent from true mo- 
desty.^ ' 

- Rule II. p, 11. 

The present times are threatening and fateful^ 

From want of consideration he is always doing 
wrong. 

By considering previous circumstances^ it is- some- 
times easy to foretd the event. 

Chilblains are unpleasant consequences of exposure 
to extreme cold. 

Chap. If. 

PramUeudiu Exercitii exempHJjj^ng the precedifig 
RtdeSy and upon Orthography in general. 

1. More precious is wisdom than pearls; tbe hknU 
desirable things, besides, are not comparable to her* 

By some persons the most valuable things are sli^ted 
merely on account of their antiquity. 

Prudence wameth us not to trust heedlessly those 
whose characters we have had no opportunity of know«- 
ing, nor to follow carelessly the impulse.of thie moment 

Bread is the staff of life; vurtoe is the staff of peace; 
religion is the staff of old age, the staff v^ch only can 
support our feeble stq)s in the valley of the shadaw of 
Jeath^ 
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The art of staining glass was known, and successfully 
practised in very early times. 

Wars have always been productive of innumerable 
evils, both to the victors and the vanquished. 
The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, upon the 
place beneath. 

There cannot be a greater absurdity than for a man 
to run the hazard of losing his own life, or of taking 
away the life of another, in revenge for a supposed 
insult, for the sake of wiping away an imaginary 
disgrace. 

2. Vicious habits are so great a degradation to 
human nature, and so odious in themselves, that 
all pa'sons actuated by right reason would avoid 
them, though certain of their being concealed from 
God and man, and of their not producing future 
punishment.* 

The judgments of God are abroad in the earth, let 
the nations learn wisdom. 

He who watches for an opportunity of gratifying 
revenge, watches to inflict an injury on himself. 

Let not our manners be either gross or excessively 
re&ied. 

Successful efforts encourage the mind, and cheer the 
spirit of man. 

Unsuccessfiilly he pursued the journey of life. 
It is better not tp.>speak at all than not to speak to 
the purpose ; but to speak to the puj^ose, it is neces- 
sary to consider, -both what is fit to be spoken, and 
when it is fit to speak it. 

Skjlfulness in business is bistter than streo^^K «i^ 
body. 
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Calamities ar^ allotted to man to give him the op- 
portunity of exercising patience and fortitude. 

It is the part of wisdom to repress the playful whim 
and fancies of imagination. 

5. THE SQUIRREL. 

Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm. 
Which age or injury has hoUow'd deep. 
Where on his bed of wool and matted leaves. 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile and bask in the warm sun. 
The squirrel ; flippant, pert and full of play. 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird. 
Ascends a neighbouring beech ; there wisks his tail. 
And perks his ears, and stamps and scolds aloud. 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm. 
And anger insignificantly fierce. 

HOPE AND FEAR. 

He who wants hope is the poorest man alive. The 
wise man is provided against occurrences of every kind. 
The good he improves to the best advantage; tiie bad 
he bears patiently. In prosperity he betrays no pre- 
sumption ; in adversity he feels no despondency. The 
anticipation of evil is often worse than the evil itself. 
The ills which a man fears he shall suffer, he sufto 
in that very fear. 

In the worst condition, hope; in the best, fear; 
and in all be circumspect. 

No one can be happy here, without a well-grounded 
hope of being happy hereafter.- 
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Fear disturbs the tranquillity of the mindy and virtue 
alone can repel fear. 

4. PEMOSTHENES. 

Persevering industry and unremitted attention will 
remedy even natural defects. So great was the love of 
science which animated the breast of DemosthefieSy 
the prince of Grecian orators^ and so extraordinary was 
his perseverance, that lie thereby remedied defects 
which, to many, would have appeared insuperable. He 
had such an impe^ment of speech, that he could not 
pronounce the first letter of the art which he was 
studying; namely, rhetoric. That defect he so com- 
pletely overcame by exercising himself frequently in 
speaking with pebbles in his mouth, that, at last, no 
one was esteemed to possess a more clear and distinct 
articulation. By incessant practice and extreme at- 
tentioB he meUdrated into -esa agreeable sound and 
tone, his voice, which was naturally harsh and dirill. 
Being destitute of strength of lungs, he borrowed from 
exercise, that force, which nature had denied him. 
He often recited verses, walking up hill, with a swift 
pace* He shut himself up in a subterraneous cell, 
for two or three months together, that he might gjve 
undivided attention to gesture and pronunciation. 
Thus, for a long time, he struggled against nature, 
and finally triumphed over its deficiences, by energy of 
mind and persevering industry. 

5. EVENING. 

Come, evening, once again ; season of peace. 
Return sweet evening, and couuwv^si \a\N%» 
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» 

Methinks I see thee in the streaky west 

With matron steps, slow moving; while the night 

Treads on thy sweeping train. One hand employ'd 

In letting fall the curtain of repose. 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man. 

With sweet oblivion pf the cares of day. 

Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aid. 

Like homely featured night, of clustering gems. 

A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 

Sufficeth thee; save that the moon is thine. 

Not less than her's j not worn, indeed, on high 

With ostentatious pageantry; but set 

With modest grandeur in thy purple vest, 

Resplendent less, biit of an ampler round. 

THE POST-BOY. 

Hark ! 'Us the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. 

That with its wearisome but needful length. 

Bestrides the wintry flood ; in. which, the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright. 

He comes ! the herald of a noisy world ! 

With spattered boots, strapt waist, and ragged locks. 

News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close packed load behind. 

Yet careless what he brings ; his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 

And having dropt the expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes ; light hearted wretch ! 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief, 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
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6. TIMOLEON. 



Timoleon, the Corinthian, was a truly illustrioiw 
man. He was prudent, temperate, patient; courteous 
and mild in peace, skilful and brave in war, and in- 
spired with the spirit of genuine patriotism. He 
enjoyed the high honour of delivering Corinth, his 
native place, and the noble city Syracuse, in Sicily, 
from the galling yoke of tyranny. His brother, Timo- 
phanes, had seized the sovereign power at Corinth, 
and Timoleon might have shared it with him ; but so 
far was he from being a partaker of this wickedness, 
that he preferred the freedom of his fellow citizens 
to the safety of his brother; and choose rather to 
obey the laws of his country, than to enslave his 
country. Actuated by this principle, he consented to 
the death of Timophanes, when he obstinately de- 
termined to retain his usurped power. After having 
retired for some years, from public life, being sent by 
the Corinthians to assist the Syracusans, who were 
shamefully oppressed by the tyrant Dionysius; with 
wonderful vsdour and good fortune he defeated the 
far superior forces of Dionysius and the Carthaginians, 
and expelled them entirely from Sicily. He restored 
their laws and liberties to its several states, and so 
completely re-established their peace and prosperity,, 
that he was justly regarded as their second founder. 

He divested himself of the supreme authority, as 
soon as he had accomplished his benevolent work ; 
and spent the remainder of his life as a private man, 
at Syracuse ; enjoying peace of mind, and well ac- 
quired reputation, with the veneration, gratitude^ axsid 
love of the Syracusans. 
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7. THE SUMMER EVENING. 

How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun ! 
How lovely and joyful the course he has run ! 
Though he rose in a mist, when 'his race he begun. 
And there followed some droppings of rain. 

But now the fair traveller's come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best. 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian, his course he begins. 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his sins. 
He melts into tears ; then he breaks out and shines. 
And travels his heavenly way. 

But when he comes nearer to finish his race. 
Like a fine setting sun he looks richer in grace. 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days, 
Of rising in brighter array* 

«. EPAMINONDAS. 

Epaminondas, the Theban, was a man of admirable 
talent and excellent character. He was modest, pn^ 
dent, skilful in war, and possessed of most exfdted 
greatness of mind. He was such a lover of tru^, 
l^t he would not utter a ^Isehood, even in jest. 
He was patient, mild, temperate in the highest de- 
gree; secret and reserved with respect to hifr plans 
for the public good. He was ever ready to listoa to 
information or advice^ and to derive instruction firvNP 
any one who could afford it. To a Perdan Satrap^ 
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who was commissioned by Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
to gain him over to his interest by the offer of an 
immense sum of money, Epaminondas replied, '* if 
the king wish me to do what may be conducive to the 
welfare of Thebes, there is no need of money to in- 
duce me so to act; but if he would allure me to the 
<»ntrary, rich as he is, he has not gold and silver 
enough; for I would not accept the wealth of the 
world in exchange for my fidelity and love towards 
my country." By his wisdom and valour, Epaminondas 
raised the glory of the Thebans, to its greatest height. 
He fell fighting for his country ; and with him fell the 
prosperity of that state, never to rise again. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



Chap. I. and II. of the English Grammar, 

p.so — 58. 



1. The Article. 

Bring me the book which I mentioned to you. 

Give me a pen ; any you may happen to chuse. 

The man whom you saw yesterday, and pointed out 
to me, is a worthy and truly admirable character. 

Fetch me a peach ; the first upon which you may 
lay your hand. 

Let me have a book to amuse me in my solitude. 

Call for a candle to light me to bed. 

Ring the bell for the servant to come and remove 
those things from the table. 

Is that the dog, &c. 

O when will the day dawn? when will the sun 
arise? &c. 

He was in the carriage which we saw break yes- 
terday morning, as we were walking the road. 

Put in its place the book, &c. 

Take up from tbe ground the child, whom you hove 
thrown down in ibe hasty, &c. 
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Bring me the oranges which I left on the table. 

Put into the cupboard the sugar, &c. 

Give me an apple, for, &c. 

It is but half an hour since you were eating a biscuit 
you found on a chair. 

He is an idle and careless boy, do not keep company 
with him, lest you should follow an example so mis- 
chievous. 

Take heed that you do not contract the habit of 
slothfiilness, for you would find that a source of great 
evil. 

He was a hunter keen and desperate ; he Q>de over 
a child who was in the road, &c. 

They were extremely riotous and unruly, and made 
quite a hubbub in the street, &c. 

2. Religion is the source of true happiness. 

Godliness is projpcr for aU things; both for the life 
which now is, and for that which is to come. 

Intemperance weakens the faculties of the soul, and 
destroys the bodily health. 

Fortitude is a valuable quality of the mind ; which 
enables it to sustain the storms of adversity. 

5. A woman virtuous and amiable, is a treasure of 
great value, a pearl of great price to her husband, &c 

He is too hasty a composer to write well. 
She is too passionate a woman to be an agreeable 
companion. 

6. Give me a few of those flowers, I beg, for they 
difiiise a pleasant fragrance, and are clothed with 
beauty. 

7. I saw a herd of cattle, consisting of several thou- 
sands, running in the vast plains near Buenos Ayre^^ 
in South America. 

c 2 
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He met a multitude of men, women, and childcen^ 
hurrying towards liOndon. 

8. That man is very rich ; he has more than twelve 
thousand pounds a year. 

He works hard, and gains only fourteen ghillingg a 
week by his labour. 

1 1. Henry the Second of England was a very learned 
prince for his time; and, upon the whole, an excellent 
monarch. 

Edward the First was a warlike and able king who 
established some good regulations, but who was. too 
ambitious and fond of war. 

IS. Tne more accurately I examine that matter, the 
Qiore convinced I am that you are in the n§^ 

The more indulgent you are towards hims. the 
more does he abuse your kindness. 

The more angry he gr«w* the more hitteriy, &c. 

The les^ extravagantly you live at prennt^ A 
likely, &c. 

13. Numa Pompilius was truly the wise, &c. 

In his public capacity, Henry IV. of France was truly 
the patriotic monarch. 

Solon, the Athenian, was indeed the, &c. 

Fabricius, the Roman, was in all respects the illus- 
trious patriot. 

14. He travelled on foot fifteen miles a day, till he 
was quite worn out with fatigue. 

She journeyed on horseback, &c. 

He went from Paris to Calcutta by land. 
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Chap. III. 

The Notm^ or Noun Subitantive, or Svbttantive, 

2. Apples; pears; plums; cabbages; currants; peaches; 
gooseberries; carrots ; turnips ; galleries; ladies; men; 
women; children; foxes;. geese; mice; oxen; calves; 
halves; staves; knives; wives; teeth; feet; mufis; 
stuffi; chiefs; miseries; pence; sheep; deer; fishes; 
dishes; churches; valleys; keys; dice; city; swine. 

Tongs; bellows; lungi; ashes; breeches; snufiers; 
scissars. 

In autumn, the wild geese take flight, &c. 

The mice have, &c. 

The country people were all armed with staves. 

The Portuguese drew their long knives, &c. 

What a large flock of sheep, and what a numerous 
herd of deer, &c. 

The galleries of the church are quite full of ladies. 
' The chiefs assembled, &c. 

The great circles divide the globe into equal halves, 
or hemispheres. 

The man, his wife, and his children, are perishing 
with hunger. 

The hen and chicken, &c. 

Those three beautiful calves have been sold. 

He has paid all the duties upon, &c. 

Those green and. smiling valleys, &c. 

The whole herd of swine ran down, &c. 

3. That woman's tongue is intolerable, &c. 
That lady's beauty, &c. 

The man's wife> &c. 

His fellow-citizens' goodmW^ &e. 

c 3 



ompany was, &c. 

Pompey and Cesar's livalship, &c. 

The king of Prussia's army, &c. 

He went to the Lord Archbishop of C 
re. 

In his way homeward he called at Bradf 
er's shop, &c. 

He lodges at Boland's the confectioner. 

The wife of the partner of my cousin's 
ist nighty &c. 

The king's and the people's interests, w 

The husband's and the wife's interests a 

The city's and the county's cause was 



Chap. IV. 
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Chap. V. 

iSing. PI. Sing. PI. Sing. PI. 

Nom. I, we.' Thou, ye or you. He, they. 

oSdYe'^Me, us. Thee, you. Him, them. 

Sing. PI. 
Nom. She, they. 
Object. Her, them. 

Sng. PI. 

Nom. It, they. 
Posses. Its, 

Object. It, them. 

Lady Jane Grey was an admirable woman ; she was 
mild, &c. Her husband. Lord Guilford Dudley, ap- 
pears likewise to have been a man of good dispositions 
and character ; he was beheaded, as well as his amiable 
wife, &c. 

I thank you for having lent me that'book ; it is very 
amusing as wdl as instructive. 

2. This event is exactly what I had long anticipated; 
it is come to pass at last, though unexpected by you. 

This is the faithful nurse who took care of him during 
.his long illness; who watched him with affectionate 
solicitude ; who was the principal {^parent instrument 
in the hand of Providence for his recovery; justiy, 
therefore, is he grateful to her; justiy has he resolved 
to cherish her old age. 

Those are the very circumstances which distress 
me most ; which agitate my mind with alarming a^^re- 
hensioins. 
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The houses which were burnt down last night, and 
the children who were lost, belonged to me. They are 
what formed my most valuable earthly treasure; the 
things which were my chief delight. 

Who is the man that dares to make so rash and un- 
founded an assertion ? 

Which is the book that you wish me to send you? 

That is a doctrine waose influence is very extendve 
and powerful. 

Christianity is the reli^on which came from God, 
whose benign influence is destined, finally, to render 
happy all nations of men that dwell upon the face of 
the earth. 

Who are the charitable persons that clothed those 
poor children, whose parents had not, &c. 

5. They are my books, pray do not remove them. 

Those boxes are not yours, they are mine. 

That garden is mine, and not hers. 

She is my own dear daughter, whom I aflectionately 
love and justly esteem, &c. - '^ ' 

I have lost my arrow ; lend me one of yours. . 

Your goodness is my only hope, which is left to sus- 
tain me, &c. 

4. The judge himself wept, &c. 

Your parents themselves cannot but acknowledge 
you to be guilty, and they bitterly lament your folly, 
and the guilt which you have incurred. 

He himself beheld the transaction, a spectacle whidi 
struck him with horror, which filled him with virtuous 
indignation. 

5. The two brothers loved each other sincerely, and 
promoted each other's interest, &c. 

TTie two Mends were separated from each other by 
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an unforeseen event 'which they did not expect, and 
which aJSlicts them greatly. 

Every one who impartially considers the proposition 
must surely admit its propriety and justness. 

Any of the people you may meet with, &c. 

Not one of those ten men is strong jenough, &c. 

Not one of the officers around him would, &c. 

6. Give me that apple which you see, &c. 
This pen which is close to me, is, &c. 

Virtue and vice possess very different influences, and 
are. followed by opposite results. That ennobles, 
adorns, and renders happy the human mind ; this de- 
grades, deforms, and renders it miserable. 

Let me have this umbrella which is near at hand; 
and do you take that wMch you see han^ng on yon« 
der pin. 

7. Others have made equal cMlvnnrpo, Arc. 

Do unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you^ 

When you have read those books, I will willingly 
lend you some others. 

We ought to consult the welfare of one's own family 
and friends in the first place, &c. 

None shew themselves more devoid of reason than 
they who drown their senses in wine. 

Chap. VI. 
1. I am raising the stone with this lever as fast as I 
can. 
That man raised it up yesterday, &c. 
They had risen from dinner long, &c. 
I awakened you this morning exactly, &c. 
You awoke of your own accord at^ &.e» 
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Pray do not awaken me so early, &c. 

His ship, which is a very fine frigate, lies at anchor, 
&c. 

He lay, last night, at my house, and to-morrow night, 
he will lie at Rochester. 

The moon was rising when we came away. 

He raised him up from the ground, &c. 

Is she not awake ? Pray go and awaken her imme- 
diately, &c. 

He lay down on the grass, &c. 

His ship lying at Gravesend, &c. 

The wind rose and continued to blow, &c. 

He laid the sack of corn down, for he was so tired 
that he could carry it no longer. 

2. Thou singest a good song, if thou wilt. 

They rejoice and are glad, they make fh» fipJHu re- 
sound with ahniita o^ Ac. 

I delight to walk in the green, &c. 

I love to smell the fragrance of the flowers. 

I like to listen to the melody of the birds. 

That greyhound runs with astonishing speed, so that 
he quickly overtakes and catches the hare. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is and God the soul ; 
That chang'd through all and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth as in the ediereai frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect in a hair as heart ; 
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As Aill, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

5, Those women have been waiting at the door a 
very long time ; let them enter. 

He is in grievous dsistress; let him pray to the Lord 
in sincerity, &c. 

Thou hast commited a fearful crime ; fly to retire- 
ment; hide thy guilty head ;^ meditate upon thy con- 
duct ; confess unto God thy transgression, with tears of 
heartfelt penitence ; tiuii from thy iniquity, that, &c. 

He has his choice ; he may go to London, if he 
please. 

He would, gladly, retire from business, and enjoy 
himself in the country, &c. 

He will depart to-morrow, if only be can obtain the 
permission of his father, who has hitherto opposed his 
intended journey. 

He may set off whensoever he chuses. 

Though that person love me not ; though he regard 
me not with a friendly eye ; nay, though he think and 
and speak ill of me, yet I will do him good when I can. 

If he were mindfid of his own real and best interests; 
if he were serious and attentive, if he were to reflect 
soberly, he could not, &o. 

Though he grant that he has injured me, yet he re-- 
fuses to make me reparation. 

Though he believe the existence of God, and acknow- 
ledge his government and providence ; though he can- 
not but confess that in God he lives and moves^ atid 
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has* his being; yet, alas ! too often does the^ Christian 
forget his, &c. 

Were he ever so rich, were he roaster of all the 
treasures of Peru, he could not purchase peace of 
mind, &c. 

He is writing in the study, &c. 

At this very time they are entering upon a most im. 
portant discussion, at which no stranger should be pre- 
sent. 

I am be^nning now, &c. 

I have walked so far that I have quite tired myself. 

He interrupts me by hSk noisy mirth, &c. 

He has always esteemed her, and done her good 
whenever it has been in his power. 

4. Yesterday morning, he went to her house, and 
very inconsiderately, told her, all that has happened to 
her husband; whereupon she fell into strong convul- 
sions, from which she was scarcely recovered last night 
when I saw her. 

Do not interrupt me ; I am reading Locke on the 
iHuman Understanding; a book which requires the 
greatest attention. 

When you interrupted me, I was writing a letter to 
my mother. 

My sister and I were walking together, when you 
met us. 

He was giving her a lesson in drawing when 
you rushed, &c. 

Jesus, our blessed Lord, went about doing good. 

The Holy One of God, the Redeemer, all his life. 
tiiiie» was ^oing about, &c. 

Long ago, I wrote the letter, &c. 
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1 finuhed the book yesterday ; and I have received 
great pleasure, and, I hope, some profit^ &c. 

He fell down stairs, last night, and broke his right arm. 

He ran away from his wife and family, on Monday 
llttt, and th^ know not, ice, 

I have been at the Library this afternoon and was 
sony, &c. 

I have not been on the water this summer, because 
the weather has been so imcertain. 

I have not seen your sister to<-day ; where is she ? 

Their mother returned this morning in good health 
and spirits, and the children were very glad to see her. 

The mail coach came in this evening, &c. 

I had waited on the governor before you had sug- 
gested to me, &c. 

I knew the circumstance long before you mentioned 
it to me. 

I shall have read the book, before you will want it 
yourself. 

I shall have finished my letter, &c, 

5. Did you hear the order given, &c. 

It was he, I do assure you, who committed the fact ; 
indeed I saw him do it. 

Did fan not see the signal hoisted, &c. 

Do you say so ? I do not know that to be the fact. 

I wOl persuade him to comply with your request, if 
I can I but if I do not persuade him, you must, &c. 

Indeed, indeed, I do love you dearly ! 

Is the tailor come ? No, he is not come yet. 

k is now half past ten, and she is not come yet. 
Bow can she be so late ? 

Have you been to see your wife's brother yet ? You 
diall do what I tell you; otherwise you ^V«S\>c^^>w»5^^^^ 



 1.1^ 
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Shall I write that copy now. Sir; or shall I come 
and read to you. 

I shall be drpwned^ I shall be drowned, for no one 
will help me I 

Will you do what I order or not? Oh yes, I will 
directly. 

When will he visit me with his cheering presence ? 

I will do it, I am determined. Say what you will, I 
shall do that. 

Shall you go to Paris this summer ? 

Yes, I shall, if I can find leisure. 

Will he, indeed, forgive my indiscretion ? 

Will you make allowance for the unfortunate cir- 
stances which, &c. 

Why will ye die, O house of Israel? 

At my request, I believe he will pardon you, will 
give up his claim, and will release, &c. 

when shall I regain your favour and friendship? 
When shall I be admitted to your presence? 

Will you sing or not ? I will not sing to night, &c. 

1 may go into the country whenever I like, &c. 

I ofifer him that sum, and he may take it or leave it, 
just as he may please. 

You may leave the room whenever you please. You 
may go out into the air, if you find yourself too warm 
here. 

If you will, you can do me that service, as you can- 
not but know. 

I cannot do it, indeed it is not in my power. 

If you would be happy, you must not thus violate, &c. 

Must we, indeed, be separated? Must this cruel 
parting necessarily take i^e ? 
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6. Let him not demand it of her, for, indeed, she has 
not had it, at all, in her possession. 

Thou had'st not the book I wanted, when I applied 
to thee, &c. 
We have no such piece of furniture in our house. 
I cannot give you what I have not myself. 

7. I am not the person for whom you are looking. 
I am not the man who has offended you. 

Indeed, I know nothing of that transaction. 
I was not within sight when it took place. 
We are not to be trifled with in that manner. 
Thou art a man whom I reverence, and most highly 
esteem. 
We were not hi the house when you came. 



Chap. VH. 

Conjugation ofBegukar Verbs. 

1 . Do not interrupt me now, I am writing, &c. 

Do not speak to him just at present ; he is consider- 
ing how he ought to act in the emergency. 

She awakes; open the window-shutters, that she 
may see the sun is risen. 

He is going to sleep ; make no noise, &c. 

2. Do not come in yet, for she is not yet risen. 
They are not at home ; they are walked out into the 

fields. 

She has the head-ache and is lain down on the bed. 

If thy brother ofifend against thee, reprove him ; and 
if he repent, forgive him. 

Though he be exalted in rank ; though he be abound- 
ing in riches, yet is he not proud and Viaxx^x:*) % q^*^^ 

D 2 
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contrary, he is condescending and courteous to the 
meanest of his brethren. 

Though the Lord be high and lifted up, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly. 

He will endure every extremity before he make 
shipwreck of, &c.^ 

He must not expect to obtain happiness until he be 
renewed in the spirit of his mind, until he become, &a 

Let not the young man expect to- make any progress 
in the path of science, unless he apply with di%ence ; 
imless he exert hb best efforts ; unless he study hard. 

Whether she be poor, or whether she be rich; 
whether she be admired, or whether she be lighted, 
her temper remains equable, her mind is unruffled ; for 
whatever be her lot, she has an inexhaustible source of 
peace in her own, &c. 

Except he comply with the king's wish, he cannot 
expect to enjoy, &c. 

Whomsoever she marries, she will render as happy 
as it is in, &c. 

I wish it were as you teU me ; that would give me 
great pleasure indeed. 

3. He is awake ; you may speak now, &c. 

He bore the burden of affliction without a munmur. 

He began to learn Greek when he was only twelve 
years old. 

The wind blew so strong against them, that they 
could not work the ship, &c. 

The dogs caught the hare, &c. 

He dave the helmet with one, &c. 

He durst not venture to do, 8cc, 

She drank three glasses of wine at dinner. 

The enemies were soon driven out of the country. Sec 
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Why hast thou forsakeB thy country, &c. 

He has ^ven three hundred pounds, &c. 

She ran three times round that field, &c. 

That tower is shaken to its, &c. 

They have lost the battle, and five hundred of them 
are taken prisoners. 

That book was sadly torn before it came into my 
possession. 

Those young trees which he planted on the north 
side of the house, have never thriven well. 

I have written and vmtten agam in vain. 

.5. The Lord our God loveth righteousness, but 
looketh not upon sin, &c. 

Let not him who correcteth not himself, who 
amendeth not his own fiiults, pretend to correct the 
faults of others. 

What ails him, that he who is usually so courteous, 
should speak so impatiently now ? 

A painful disease ails him ; and he has, likewise, ex- 
perienced, &c. 

It behoves me to yield compliance, &c. 

That employment irks me exceedingly. 

It irks me much that the poor dappled deer, the 
native burghers of the woods, should be slain thus, &c. 

His army, upon receiving so terrible a defeat, was 
entirely dispersed. 

They talked so loud, that I could not go to sleep foe 
more than two hours after I lay down in bed. 

That man looked as if he wished to speak to you. 

How long have you been living in this house ? 

He has been in Dublin, now, three days. 

It is now three weeks that I have been in this place« 

D 3 
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Were he not blind to his own true interests ; were 
he not hurried away by impetuous, &c. 

If he had not been so foolish as to make an osien- 
tatious display of his ill-gotten riches, he would not, 
perhaps, have been suspected. 



Chap. VIII. 

1 . He spake eloquently in the house of commons, -and 
acted uprightly in his political capapty. 

She walked slowly and gracefully across, &c. 

She executed that piece of music delightfully. 

He finished that drawing beautifully. 

The cavalry galloped rapidly over the field, and 
charged the enemy desperately. 

He acted wisely, prudently, and cautiously, &c. 

5. Let them not come hither, where they will meet 
with an unfavourable reception; but let them go thither, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. 

O friend of my heart, whither art thou fled? 

They are gone thither without, &c. 

Whither are they gone without permission ? 

You appear heated and fatigued ; whence are you 
come? 

Departing thence, he went to Berne. 



, Chap. IX. 

1. He maintains {umself and his family by honest 
industry. 
Such a thought never entered into my mind 
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Prosperity is generally found in company with in«, 
dustry. 

Speak to her quietly and peaceably, and her agitated 
mind will soon be calmed. 

For whom was that letter meant ? 

He was disappointed of gaining that place; and if he 
had succeeded in his endeavours, he would have been 
disappointed in its possession. 

She conversed with me for more than two hours, 
very pleasantly. 

2. That weak and wicked monarch, John, exercised 
the most cruel tyranny over his subjects. 

They manifested the most determined opposition to 
his will, and resistance to his power. 



GENERAL EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 

It b owing to the pride and the secret affectation of 
a certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action which was ever proposed to man, is not ac* 
knowledged as the glory and happiness of his bdng» 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 
our reflections go deep enough to receive religion as 
an honourable incentive to good and worthy actionq^ 
It is our natural weakness to flatter ourselves into the 
belief, that if we search in our inmost thoughts^ we 
shall find ourselves wholly disinterested, and divested 
of any views arising from self-love and vain glory. 
But, however the spirit of superficial greatness may 
disdain, at first sight, to do any thing but from a 
noble impulse in itself, without any future regards to 
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thifl^ or anodier being; upon stricter enquiry, they 
will find, that to act worthily, and to expect to be 
rewarded only in a future world, is as heroic a pitch 
of virtue as human nature can arrive at. If the tenor 
of our actions have no other motive than the desire 
oi being pleasing in the eye of our Creator, it will 
necessarily follow, that we must be more than man, if 
we be not too much exalted in prosperity, and de- 
pressed in adversity. But the christian world has a 
leader, the contemplation of whose lifb and sufierings 
can administer comfort in affliction ; while the sense 
of his absolute perfection and glory of character can 
exdte humiliation in prosperity. The man who suspends 
his hopes of the reward of worthy actions till after 
death; who can bestow unseen; who can overlook 
hatred, do good to his slanderer ; who can never be 
angry with his fneod* never revengeful towards his 
enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit of society. 
Yet these are so fkr from heroic virtues, that they are 
but the ordinary duties of the christian. How pleadng 
is the contemplation of the lowly steps which the 
great captain of salvation took, in conducting us to 
the heavenly mansions. In plain and apt parables, 
dmilitudes and all^ories, our great master enforced 
tiie doctrine of our salvation; but they of his ac- 
quaintance, they to whom his discourses were first and 
personally addressed, instead of receiving what they 
could not contradict, were offended by the presump- 
tion of being wiser than they. They could not 
raise thdr little ideas above the consideration of him 
in drcumstances familiar to them; or conceive that 
he who a{^peared not more elevated or glorious, 
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should have any thing more exalted than thennelvei. 
Multitudes followed him, and brought him the dunrb^ 
blind, gick, and maimed; whom, by a touch ora word, 
he enabled to ^ak, to see, to leap, and run. Hiroaj^ 
affection for him, the crowd would not leare hhn, but 
waited near him, till they were * almost as feint and 
helpless as those they brought for succour. He had 
compassion on them, and by an astonishing miracle, 
supplied thdr necessities, increasing a small quantity 
of food so as to satisfy the hunger of thousands. At 
the accession of this spiritual king, whom God set up, 
on his holy hill of Sion, men were not ennobled but 
saved; crimes were not remitted, but sins forgiven. 
He bestowed not medals, honours, favours, but health, 
joy, sight, and speech. Yet the proud and (^sdainful 
hearts of scribes and pharisees, and rulers, petrified 
with the, love and pride of this world, were impregna- 
ble to the reception of so mean a benefactor, and ex- 
claimed, shall this obscure Nazarene command Israel, 
and sit upon the throne of David ? They were now 
enough exasperated by benefits, to conspire his death. 
Our Lord was sensible of their design, and prepared 
his disciples for it, by recounting to them more dis- 
tinctly what should befal him. At length, the dreadful 
scenes which he had predicted, take place. An un- 
grateful follower betrays him. His enemies seize him. 
His (Hsciples forsake him and fly. An apostle denies 
him thrice, with imprecations. The priests and scribes 
accuse him falsely. The Roman judge condemns him 
in opposition to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Though no fault could be found in him, though no 
accusation could be made good against him ; though 
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EXERCMIES IN SYNTAX* ■-. 

RdLE 1.'^. 134. 

Oh 1 how refreshing to the eyes is the verdure of 
the fields ; when they are fatigued by, &c. 

Riches take to themselves wings and fly away. 

Honour, honesty, temperance, activity, and religion^ 
are the best friends of human happiness. 

William and Anne are much taller than you are* 

He and she are never long fKends. 

They live not happily together. 

'To be prudent, honest, and benevolent, is far better, 
than to be learned, eloquent, and genteel ; all that die 
world calls a great scholar and a fine gentleman. 

Novelty has charms that few minds can withstands 
The most valuable things when grown common, make' 
not impressions in {uroportion to their value, but rather 
excite distaste in proportion as they grow old. Bc^ 
when the influence of this caprice is over, by a happy 
return of good taste, and good sense, they again bebtiwer 
objects of admiration. -^ 

Self-denial is the most exalted plee^iifjs*, add the 
conquest of evil halnts is the most glorious trittUpfa.' 
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Th^ who endure calamity without dejection^ attract 
the like veneration as demolished temples; the very 
ruins of which are reverenced. 

At all times, and in all places, discord is a trouble- 
some companion; but when she takes up her abode 
in the domestic qircTe, and rages among relatives, then 
are her wounds, &c. 

How deplorable is the blindness of humati pride. 
It causes the dead to be laid in. state. It sedts pomp- 
ous funerals and superb monuments. It turns the most 
solemn warnings which the Lord of Providence gives 
men to humble them, into the most dangerous delu- 
nons. It endeavours to fix upon brass or marble, that 
tiransitory grandeur, which p^ses away with pasnng 
dme. It strives to secure t« itself a portion of a 
worldly life, in the very empire of death itself. 

Rusdon makes fools €£ those who, otherwise, are 
not so ; and shews those to be ioois who are so. 

I am so fooliah as to admit such an absurdity, but 
thou canst easily be deceived, • and they will believe 
the greatest absurdities. 

Prosperity is not without its trials, nor is adversity 
without its comforts. 

Where there is flattery, there likewise is folly. If 
tb>e flattei^r be detected, the folly fails to his share ; if 
be^lm not, it falls to the lot of him whom he dehides. 
'. Uplijter 18 a 417 nxnrsel find quietness therewith, than 
a jl^use fiiU of sacr^ces with strife. 

Popr shfill >e he who delighteth in feasting; he 
wb» Ipteth winejind mirth shall not grow rich. The 
drunkard and the glutton come to riiin, and the lazy 

T^MH^mii^ being ej^amioed, tbe pl£MliDg» Mbi^ 
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ftnished; the criminal being deliyered into custody; 
the court broke up. The marriage being concluded 
upon, and the settlements being drawn, the ceremony 
is appointed, &c. 

The preliminaries being settled, and the treaty being 
signed, hostilities will cease immediately. 

The work being finished, the bills were sent in, and 
pa3rment being made, the accounts were finally closed. 

2, Upon examining the votes, the numbers were as 
follows. 

Upon diligently searching into the matter, we found 
the circumstances to be as follows. 

The di^rent persons present at the discussion of 
that important question, were as follows. 

3. To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the man of true merit. 

To be able to bear provocation, is a mark of great 
wisdom ; and to forgive it is the indication of a great 
mind. 

To be proud of knowledge is to be blind in the 
light. To be proud of virtue is to change the anti- 
dote into poison. To be proud of authority is to con- 
vert elevation into downfall. 

To tdl one lie is an easy matter ; but to tell only one 
is a difficult task, for one lie requires many more to 
maintain it. 

To misapply wealth, is to convert into evil what 
was intended to be the means of improvement and 
true enjoyment. 

To ^ory over a fallen enemy, is the mark of a mean 
and depraved mind. 

To err is human, to forgive is divine. 

Faithfiilly to discharge the duties o^ ^* ^t«»Kox\&fc, 
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is the best {nreparatioo thou ctnst m«ke for th6 futunr 
Hfe. 

4. To sing well is h pleasing accomplishment. Thou 
singest with all thy heart. He has 8111% the son^ 
which the Company called for. To awaken a brother 
from the sleep of insensibility is a laudable act. That 
eloquent discourse awakened me from my dream of 
Measure. To awdce at a certain hour is a habit easily 
fonaed. I awoke this morning at five o'clock as 
usual. To laugh unseasonably is a very awkwani 
thing. She laughed aloud in the midst of the congre- 
gation. Why laughest thou at my distress? In greftt 
attempts 'tis noble e'en to faU. The child fell down 
in the street, and was miserably bruised. 

B. Your cousin wrote that book. 

The king received his petition graciously. 

He who prc^essed himself ^y friend, has proved a 
/bitter foe. 

He who prombed so fairly has violated his proimge. 

6. His bad principlci}, his dissolute conduct, <Emd 
his wild extravagance, were the cause of his ruin. 
The peculiar drcumstances in which he was placed 
was a powerful motive to exert, &c. 

7. The queen cried eagerly. Spare him, oh spare 
him. You would not act thus, were you not totally 
blind to your own interest. 

Rule -2. p. 156. 

The affectionate fatl^er and mother «re oome to 
see their children. The bull, the cow, the calf, the 
hog, and the roan, were all in the $eld together. The 
j^Ai) and the woman were married yesterday. 
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The pen, the ink» and the paper, are upon the 
table ; they are all ready for you. The bread, butter, 
tea, and sugar, are prepared for breakfast. The rain 
and wind prevent our going out to-day. Virtue and 
rice are as different in their consequences as in their 
nature. The sun and the moon act together upon the 
water, at new moon, and thus they raise the tide high. 
Life and breath, feeling and perception, are departed 
from him; they have left nothing but a motionless 
body behind. The peach, the nectarine, and the plum, 
which you gave me, were ripe and delicious, they re- 
freshed me greatly. 

1. The prince, together with his principal ofHcers, 
was stationed in the front of the battle. The father, 
together with his children, was introduced to the 
king. 

The architect, with his models and plans, is just 
arrived. Godliness, with contentment, is great gain. 
The ship, together with all her stores, the crew and 
the passengers, was totally lost. The king, with the 
lords and commons, constitute the legislature of the 
British empire, and are the enactors and guardians of 
the laws. 

The prince, with all his people, was swept away by 
the refluent wave. 

2. I, he, and thou, are the first in the church. Thou 
and he are able to do that work together. Thou and 
he are worthy rivals in a worthy cause. You and 
your excellent spouse are alwa)'s ready for every good 
work. 

You, I, and he, are summoned to set off for Paris 
next week. 

£ 2 
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Rule 3. jp. 137. 

Neither the pen, nor the ink, nor the paper, is 
within my reach. Neither you, nor I, nor he, is the 
person blamed. Bread, or wine, or fruit, was given 
to eacii of them. He or she has been guilty of that 
crime. Either the king himself, or his minister, or 
the general of the army, was answerable for that dis- 
grace. Some men are so forcibly impelled by ambi- 
tion, passion, or selfishness, that neither honour nor 
honesty appears in their conduct. The cook, or the 
house-maid, or the nurse-maid, has taken the things 
we miss. 

1. Nor reason, nor virtue, nor religion, has any 
due influence over a man blinded by error, or 
hurried, &c. 

Neither he nor they are admitted to the society 
and friendship of the wise and good. Neither I nor 
you are expected to visit her so soon. Neither poetry, 
nor painting, nor music, has any charms, &c. 

2. So unfortunate was he, that neither house nor 
lands were left him. Though the storm approached 
so near, yet neither she nor her friends were injured, 
&c. Notwithstanding all his assertions, neither I nor 
they are chargeable with the debt. The ship struck 
upon the rock soon afler midnight, and neither the 
captain, nor the passengers, nor any of the crew, were 
saved. Neither I,' nor you, nor the friends of our 
house are in fault. 

Rule 4. p, laa. 

Upon that most important occasion, the assembly of 
the states was numerous. Israel doth not know, my 
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people do not consider. The parliament was dissolved 
after having passed, &c. The numerous ass^nbly of 
the wicked have inclosed me. A numerous host of 
enemies beset the city and threaten to tfdce it, &c. 
That numerous company were scattered as chaff, &c. 

The numsroiis host of Sennacherib was destroyed 
in one night, &c. TTie goodly fdlowship of the pro- 
phets praise Thee, O God ! The fleet of the enemy 
was composed of seventeen sail of the line and ten 
frigates, and yet was defeated by a far inferior force. 
The Spanish Armada, which was named the Invincible^ 
was harassed by the light vessels of the English, and 
was destroyed by tempests. The people of that 
country were found by Columbus, &c. The society of 
the good and virtuous is blessed. The -glorious com- 
pany of the apostles praise God ; all creation sheweth 
forth his most worthy praise, and speaketh of his glory. 

The assembly of the wicked cometh to nought, and 
loseth its power, &c. 

The present generation possesses far greater advai^- 
tages than the preceding generation of men ; it is more 
enlightened, and it ought to be more wise and virtuous. 

Rule 5. p.' 138, 

Happy is the man who hath acquired wisdom, and 
the man who hath attained unto prudence; for wisdom 
procureth what silver cannot purchase, and her re- 
venues are better than gold. More precious is she than 
pearls ; the most admirable things besides are not com-, 
parable to her. In her right hand is length of days, in 
her left hand are riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

He who is taught to live upon a^^\e, c^^^ \stfyK.\% 

E 3 
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his father^s wisdom, than he who inherits a large for^ 
^jmCf owes to his father's care. 

ITie lady whom you saw yesterday, at my house, is 
Aie same whom you heard so highly praised for her 
prudence, her affability, and her virtue. 

No man is wise or safe, but he who is honest. 

That pen is good for nothing, throw it away. 

Too many regulate their lives by opinion and fashion^ 
which are ever changing, and which are, therefore, ever 
full of, &c. 

He who envieth, maketh the virtue of others his 
vice, and the happiness of others his torment. He 
who rejoiceth in the prosperity of others, maketh their 
pro^erity his own. 

The human mind, which is ever active and lively, 
requires that worthy, rational, sublime objects should be 
presented to its notice, in order not to fb: it^ attention 
upon those which are low and degrading. 

Oh how has Nature's hand, which works unseen 
through the revolving seasons, changed the scene, stript 
of its fruits and flowers and verdure gay. Not one 
autumnal beauty lefl ; the earth, wrapt in her dusky 
mantle, sees, resigned, stern Winter's dreary reign 
commence. 

I, who speak unto thee, am he. Thou, who art never 
sad nor desponding, tell me the cause which renders 
thee so cheerful. Thou and he, being accountable for 
your conduct, should diligently attend to the perform- 
ance of your duty. 

1. Thou and I are expected to remain firm at our 
post, &c. 

That is the motive which impels me so to act. 

That is the cause which renders him so sad, 6cc, 
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Thou art he who persecutest me, &c. 

It is she who occasions all the trouble which I now 
feel. 

I am the Lord, who executeth justice and judgment 
upon earth. 

He who can never be silent, often utters folly, and 
exposes himself unto ridicule. 

R^ard not so much the person who speaks, as the 
value of that which is spoken. 

5. They who love the Lord, hate evil. 

That which thou hast done is, &c. 

That which is wrong, take all care to avoid, &c. 

4. The men who maintain an amiable deportment 
will be loved by all. 

I saw the general at the head of his troops, &c. 
I met that lady as she, &c. 

5. The men who acted so unjustly ; the women who 
behaved so indiscreetly ; the children who quarrelled 
and disputed so loudly ; the magistrates who violated 
the law themselves ; were, all, in their several degrees, 
blameable. 

The things which belong to our peace ; the motives 
which influence our conduct; the various circum- 
stances which happen to us; the propensities which 
prevail in our minds; the passions which rule our 
hearts ; are tob often overlooked, &c. 

Julius Cesar was one of the most ambitious men 
that ever lived. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the most extraor* 
dinary characters that ever gave lustre and interest to 
the page of history. 

Alfred was one of the wisest and best monarch^ th».t 
ever graced a throne. 



procure respect. They are the pers< 
you ought not to associate. 
'. could not think but that they were 
*ime. I could not imagine but that 
id, &c. They could never have thought 
d forgiven his repentant child. 
The man who died yesterday morning if 
The articles which you lost are found. 1 
1 had strayed from the fold are return 
srhich sailed yesterday evening has had 
vind. The men, women, and children w' 
1, &c. Blessed are the men who love 
who obey his holy commandments. ' 
rthern Italy which asserted their liberty 
3 time, successful. 

They who cultivate a taste for refine 
itudl pleasures, open to themselves ne 
!:c. 
ley who are entirely given up to the p 
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Whicli of the nine muses is your favourite ? 

Which of those two men is blind ? 

Which of all those gentlemen is the bridegroom ? 

Which of those horsemen is the prince of Wales ? 

Which of the British generals is the most, &c. 

Ah, miserable me ! How cruel is my fate ! 

Oh happy me ! what return of gratitude can I pay for 
such benefits? 

O thou my enemy, my unjust persecutor ! 

Ah, ye who wish to be happy, flee from sin, &c. 

Oh, ye who are inyolyed in the darkness of sin, awake, 
arise, &c. 

Rule 6. p, 141. 

How pleasant it is to behold the beautiful colours, 
and to smell the sweet fragrance of the flowers, which 
blow in the spring, and glow in the summer sun ! 

Whom shall I love; whom shall I esteem, if not the 
fnend who aided and preserved, &c. 

They who say such things, who utter such calumnies, 
have reason to hide, &c. 

Children, who obey their parents, who love and fear 
God, who are industrious, docile, and good-natured, 
who do not dispute nor fight, but who are gentle and 
obliging, will be protected by God, &c. 

That great and glorious, that good and gracious God, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being, to 
whom we owe our existence, with all our faculties and 
enjoyments, on whom we entirely depend for their 
continuance, whom we ought supremely to love and 
uniformly to obey, is the Creator, &c. 

They who nourished and cViemVved wax xkcAsc vb*^ 
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fancy ; who guided our steps in the slippery paths of 
youth; who enlightened our minds with use^ know- 
ledge; who taught us to know, to love, to serve our 
Maker ; who pointed out to us the road which leadeth 
unto life everlasting ; they are the persons who justly 
claim our warmesty&c. ^ 

He who watches for an opportunity of Ratifying 
revenge, watches to inflict an injury on himself. 

He who gaineth a fortune by his own industry will 
know better how to keep it, and, probably, will kikow 
better also how to use it, than he who finds a fortune 
ready made to his hand. 

He who walketh in integrity shall walk confidently ; 
but he who is indirect in his ways shall be detected. 

He who observeth instruction is fn the way of life; 
but he who scometh instruction shall go astray. 

He who cloaketh hatred hath the lips of hypocrisy ; 
but he who uttereth slander is a fool. 

Was any one present at that interview besides his 
mother? Yes ; both he and his sister. 

They whom religious hc^es and principles support 
and guide, and whom a good conscience cheers, can 
face a frowning world with fortitude ; can behold, with 
calm resolution, the gloomy clouds of adversity. 

Rule 7. p, 142. 

Thou art the prince who lovest justice and truth ; 
who exercisest discernment ; who administerest the laws 
with an impartial hand, but in the spirit of clemency. 

I am the man who .assert that you committed that 
iniquitous deed; who denounce you to public justice; 
ufbo scorn yom pieanness and dishonesty. 
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I am thy ^ardian who watcheth for thy welfoe ; I 
am thy instructor, who giveth thee good advice ; I am 
thy friend who loveth thee sincerely, and who, in all 
respects, consulteth thy best interests. 

I am the person who dares to accuse the guilty, who 
fears not to unveil treachery and vice. 

Thou art the friend who forsakest me not in the 
time of need, who fliest not from me in the season 
of danger, who desertest me not in the day of dktvess. 

I am <tiie father who loves you, who cherishes you, 
-who instructs you, who provides for you. 

Thou art he who regardest me with true a£fecftioD, 
who gently admonishest naeof my faults, who care^ 
fully wamest me of the dangers into wluch I am 
running, who cheerest me under all my tiials. 

i am the sincere fr^nd who calls upon thee to save 
thyself from peril, who exhorts thee to separate thyself 
from thy pernici0U8 assoeiates, who intreats thee to 
trrercome thy degrading propensities, who supplicates 
thee to fcMTsake thy evil ways, and to turn unto thy 
God, to virtue, to happiness. 

Thou art he who deceivest thyself, who flafteresi: 
thy own' heart,' who art blind to thy faoks, who 
numest to meet destmction. 



RmjE 8. p, 142. 

SUbe is a sensible, well-educated, and virtuous wo- 
man, as well as « beautiful woman, &c. 

He is a good, a well4iistructed, a prudent, and a re- 
ligious man, as well as a wealthy and powerful man. 

8. Do you not see those twenty %o\^\ets, &.e. 



if prosperity. 

This sort of ornaments, which are trans: 
ble, and precarious, are of little or no rea 

Do not ofier those oranges to me ; for 
oranges are sour, &c. 

2. He endeavoured to accomplish his 
hose unworthy means. 

By this means he pleased both prince at 

By that means he succeeded in an enter 
ippeared to most, &c. 

By what means he appeased the, &c. 

To be neither high nor low, rich nor ] 
lor private, constitutes the golden mean w 

He was so fortunate, or so prudeut i 
o hit the happy mean, &c. 

5. She behaved with great prudence, 
myielding fortitude, and was, at the same 1 
)y those means, she extricated herself, &c. 

4. With this amends he pacified, &c. 
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They who live suitably to their dtuatibn act a 
respectably wise part. 

The ambassadors acted, in all respects, conformably 
to their instructions. 

That lady is exceedingly agreeable in person, &c. 

Let us act agreeably to our principles ; conformably 
to the will of our Maker; suitably to our rank in 
society. 

They were immoderately severe and strict, and ex- 
cessively rigid in their principles and manners. 

That boy is exceedingly lively. That man is exceed- 
ingly witty. That girl is exceedingly lovely and amiable. 

That poor young man is excessively ill. 

She is excessively melancholy since, &c. 

He was so capricious and whimsical a man, that 
none could live long with him in peace. 

She was so amiaUe and sweet-tempered a woman, 
that even her irritable husband could not be long 
angry with her. 

They were beings so quarrelsome, disputatious, and 
envious, that their society was not endurable. 

So strange a character was scarcely ever known. 

Such an extraordinary occurrence is scarcely to be' 
found iir history. 

7. The way-worn traveller, faint and weary, reached 
the summit of the mountain. - 

Solitary and forsaken, lonely and sorrowful, they 
wandered in the thick forest. 

Their conversation and conduct were agreeable to 
their melancholy situation. 

. 8. He was arrogant and presumptuous, but a less 
degree of pride and presumption would have become 
kim better. 
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He was a cruel tyrant, and a worse monarch never 
disgraced a throne. 

She was mildness itself; a sweeter disposition never 
was found in woman. 

St. Paul was of the sect of the Pharisees, one of 
the strictest sects among the Jews. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a iiian of most extraoi^diaai^r 
talents; a superior genius, &c. 

9. He suffered tjae extreme degeee of pain with iper- 
fect resignation. 

He was the chief speaker among them all, for 
senates hung wit^, &c. 

Susan was the most noisy, but is now iieoome the 
most quiet of the two skters. 

This is the prettiest of those two "ftowers. 

Of all vices, avarice penetrates the deepest into the 
soul, and increases the fastest with age. 

Hie best of mortal »en is less than nothing and 
vanity in the sight of God. 

' The wisest form of goveranient is necessarily im- 
perfect in some respect or other, 

10. Though they may not be a aaultitude, yet they 
are a number large enough to do great joodschief. 

Though she be possessed of a large fortune, though 
she Jse adorned with all forilUant, liEishionable accom- 
plishments, yet he is a husband good «n6ugh for Jsier. 

Fifty feet by forty is an area Ime enough for the 
hall, which is intended for liie discussion of scientific 
subjects. 

He has a cough severe enou^ though, &c. 

11. I see a tall man, a short wioniffii, iittie diiidren, 
all walking together. 

In spring, the green fields; the opening flowers; the 
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siDging birds ; the playful lambs ; the revivkig sun ; all 
these circumstances conspire, &c. 

That is a commodious house, in wluch we are ab^ut 
to live. 

That is a strong horse, a skilful rider, a swift dog, 
which are going along, &c. 

That is an extensive plantation of flourishing firs, 
which we see, &c. 

That is an improved farm, for he who possesses it 
is an industrious farmer. 

I see before me a man six feet and a half high. 

Between Buenos Ayres and Potosi, in South America, 
there is a plain seven hundred miles long, and three 
hundred miles broad, covered with high grass, in which 
wander numerous herds of wild horses and oxen. 

The tiger leaped over a wall, ten feet high, with a 
sheep, which, &e. 

During the fox-hunt which took place yesterday, 
one of the horses leaped a ditch five feet wide, and 
a gate six feet high. 

He built a wall four feet thick, and thirty feet high, 
round the precincts of his castle. 

That is a man, rich in Christian virtues, &c. 

That is a country abundant in the most valuable 
mineral and vegetable productions. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, fbed me with 
food convenient for me. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, civilised his barbarous 
8ubj|ects, but cotild not tame his own impetuous 
passions. 

Religion renders her votaries happy, useful, and 
respectable. 

r a 
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Too t>ften do great riches render their possessors 
anxious, suspicious, and miserable. 

Beauty, wealth, fame, power, do not always render 
their votaries prosperous and flourishing. 

Industry, punctuality, and frugality, generally render 
their votaries prosperous and flourishing. 

Rule 9. J».^147 

To you and your cause I will be faithful even unto 
death. 

The tiger is a sanguinary, fierce, &c. 

The lion is the king of beasts, and is, &c. 

A hungry lion will sometimes, in the deserts of Africa, 
face a whole caravan, and retire from a multitude^ &c. 

It is shameful and disgraceful in you to have so soon 
forgotten" the father and the friend of your youth. 

That impertinent fellow stcured her full in the face. 

They prostrated themselves before the throne, with 
their foreheads to the ground. 

Rule 10. p, 148. 

I admire that man's conduct, manners, and actions. 

The minister's integrity and prudence were un- 
doubted. 

His father's horses are strong and well made. 

His mother's sense and goodness were well known. 

He found a casket of silver as he was walking, &c. 

Prince Rupert's valour was undoubted, but his pru* 
dence, &c. 

That greyhound's swiftness is truly, &c. 

A Newfoundland dog's docility is surprising. 

That house's front is beautifully finished* 
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The lemon's juice is cool and refreshing. 
: The man's firmness and constancy, in the midst of 
nature's most cruel sufferings, were an extraordinary 
instance of the mind's power over the body. 

That is the horse whose colour is black, and con« 
eeming whose valuable properties, &c. 

The rainbow is a beautiful object; its colours are 
brilliant, and pleasing to the eye; its sight reminds 
us of God's promise, never again to bring the mighty 
waters of the deep over the earth's whole surface. 
- The deluge was a dreadful event; an awful warn- 
ing against sin and iniquity; whose irresistible force 
swept away, Bcc, 

That is the man whose character is universally re- 
spected ; whose honesty and diligence are admired by 
all; whose goodness is beloved by those who live within 
the sphere of its influence. 

1. This was the king, queen, and royal family's pe- 
culiar prerogative. 

.Thc9e fees were the butler, footman, and coachman's 
prerogatives. 

V The king, lords, and commons* rights were all 
clearly defined, &c. 

• The father's, the mother's, and the child's lives were 
siaved, but the family's whole property was lost. 

The prisoner, in pathetic terms, claimed the judge's, 
the connsel's, and the att<»iie3r's aid. 

2. All who were present at the trial pitied the 
witness's confusion and dismay; from which he did not 
ihecover, during the whole trial's duration. 

Joshua was Moses' minister and successor by divine 
appotntisent ; he wad Grod's chosen m«tT\sxBseo&. ^w. 
conducting Israel's children intg lYi^Yacadi q'v v^q^ss^s&r., 

r 3 
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3. In terms of extravagant admiration, they prsiised 
the prudence and valour of the young prince, as he 
was called. 

He greatly flattered the beauty, sense, and graceful^ 
ness of the queen, as she was called. 

They asserted the right to the crown of Great Britain 
of the Pretender, as he was called by the nation at 
large. ' 

4. That excellent cloth was bought at Trim's, the 
woollen-draper. 

That bottled porter you so much liked, was sold at 
Sharpens, the liquor-merchant. 

Those cakes were bought at Boland's, the con- 
fectioner. 

Whose is that magnificent house? It is the duke of 
Norfolk's. 

Earl Grosvenor's grand seat was long in building, and 
cost an amazing sum of money. ^ 

The king of England's royal authority is circum* 
scribed by the laws of the country within just bounds. 

The queen of England's court was, &c. 

The extent of the emperor of Austria's dominion is 
now very great ; its capital is Vienna. 

The sweet singer of Israel's pious and sublime odes 
Have been the delight of all, whose taste was refined, 
and whose disposition was serious. 

I will not destroy Jerusalem for David my servant's 
sake. 

Christ the Redeemer's life and death exhibited, &c. 

Where does that learned and exemplary man reside ?. 
He resides at Lord Holland's, his worthy fi*iend, &c. 
. Whose character of the illustrious characters of an« 
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tiquity did your pupil most admire ? Aristides, the just 
and worthy patriot. 

5. The voice of the people, when loudly heard and 
clearly expressed, must guide the operations and mea- 
sures of the government, &c. 

The zeal of the patriot was unenlightened by know- 
ledge, and not guided by prudence ; its intended good 
effects were, &c. He had no certain information of 
the designs of the enemy's general. 

6. What can be the reason of the king's and of his 
excdlent minister's acting, &;c. 

What is the cause of the earth's moving, round the 
sun in so regular, &c. 

What can be the motives of that hard-hearted father's 
turning his amiable, &c. 

What is the cause of the woman's acting, &c. 

The wife's behaving more affectionately and guard- 
edly, for the future, may regain the affections of her 
husband, and redeem, &c. 

Rule 11. p. 151. 

- Man has three great and valuable friends, whose 
combined influence secures his happiness. Religion 
elevates him ; hope cheers him; virtue ennobles him. 

We love you dearly, when you behave with pro- 
priety. 

We charge them not to break the laws. 

We beseech thee to regard thy own happiness, and 
entreat thee not to sacrifice, &c. 

Thou art the true friend whom I esteem, whom I 
revere, whom I sincerely wish to serve. 

The God whom I serve (said Daniel^ is able t^ ^^^- . 



Kpecial cure whom tliou adniictest into thy 

ind whom thou takcst into thy family. 
I iiu (leteateil, tliough they were Buperior Iii 

art tliou angry? Whom dost thou up- 
I sharply? Whom dost thou provoke by ca- 
ll insult? 
It desert you ; I wiU not give yem up, a prey 

<u found me, O my enemy? Ha^t thou taken 

eiiCed them, bound them in chains, and de- 

;m u[> to their, &c. 

e the friends wliom I have ever, &c. 

o can tell liow many eviU await ua in this 
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r heart to injure her who has 
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Whom are you seeking, here, in this desolate place ? 

Whom do you choose as your friend and companion? 

Him> who is weak, receiye, but not to doubtful dis- 
putation. 

Him, who knoweth his Lord's Mrill, and yet doeth it 
not, his master will beat with many stripes ; but him, 
who knoweth not his master's will, and doeth ill, will 
he beat with few stripes. 

4. Reflection has convinced him of his error, and he 
begins to repent of his absurd conduct. 

. It is in vain that you endeavour to cause to agree 
together things which naturally disagree, and are, &c. 

He premised a falsehood, and endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himself with the prince, &c. 

5. Alas, for them ! They have shamefully swerved 
from the path of virtue. 

The obligation to keep the whole Mosaic ceremo- 
nial law had ceased before, &c. 

They had entered into a conspiracy against the state. 

He had entered into a plot against that family. 

Have you not fiiilShed your business yet ? Oh, yes; 
I have done these two hours. 

Pray do not take away her books ; she has not yet 
dona 

Stay a little for me ; I shall very soon have done. 

Rule 12. p, 153. 

I am he whom, in adversity, you despised, but whom, 
being now in prosperity, you court. 

Ye are they who ^ed the prophets, and stoned 
those who were sent unto you. 

It is she who has produced all that mischief by her, 



Ilicy wlio set the city on fire; it is they who 
inhiitiHantB with the edge of the sword., 
e he, I would be more cautious auil coDsidi^r 
|tuuk so, &c. 

;b supposed it to be he who wrote that book. 
It it hiid been she who comjtoscd that piece 
% but I WHS raigtakeu, for upon farther enquiry, 

avc been he hiiiiseif. 
i>u believe that it was she who made to great a 

I you have imagined it to have been he who 
Ld, &c. 

Inly it uifty have been lie who conunitted the 
re is no positive proof that it actually 



111) ihcy tay thnt I ai 



O point. 
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Rule 14. p. 154. 

He is tied hand and foot, and, therefore, has not 
power to move. 

It is better to live poorly with peace, than to live 
magnificently with, &c. 

It is better to forgive an injury than to perpetuate a 
quarrel, and, &c. 

We ought not to act hastily, nor ought we to speak 
presumptuously. 

1 hav£ Been them too often.laugh and jest unseason- 
ably. 

Let us not be apt to give ofience, Bor ready to take 
offence. 

5. He bids them do impossibilities, &c. 

They dare not act contrary, &c. 

She need not make so much noise, &c. 

I will make you do your duty, however reluctant 
you may be. 

Will you go and see him depart, and bid him farewell ? 

I never heard her say any such thing. 

I feel pangs of grief and emotions of sorrow seize my 
heart, and take possession of my very soul. 

let me prove my gratitude towards you, let jne 
express my humble, &c. 

1 saw the flock of wild geese fly swiftly through the 
air, in the figure of a we4ge ; I beheld their leader 
form the point of the wedge, and cleave the, &c. 

Alas 1 we see too many young persons yield to the 
fatal influence of bad example, and follow the multi- 
tude, &c. 

How delightful is the spectacle to behold a young 
man resist the allurements of vice ; despise the ^ovca. 
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of flattery; cheerfully obey the call of duty, and dili- 
gently discharge, &c. 

He needs not be afraid of evil tidings, &c. 

He feels the happiness of heaven begin even here on 
earth. 

Rule 15. p. 155. 

He lent his brother £500 for two years; and he de- 
manded repayment of both capital and interest at the 
end of one year. 

He gave me, yesterday, a valuable book ; but to-day 
he took it away from me. 

1 . I had fully intended to ssdl for America last month, 
but unforeseen and imexpected circumstances prevented 
me. 

Jesus said unto him, ** What wilt thou have me to do 
" unto thee ?" And the blind man answered, " Lord ! 
" that I may receive tiiy sight," 

I expected to arrive at my journey's end before May, 
but I was sadly disappointed. 

Rule 16. p. 156. 

All the people who are standing idle in the street are 
looking at us with rude curiosity. 

We have been seeking you now, &c. 

He is wearying himself and us in vain. 

I have been expecting thee this whole week. 

I have been observing her for more than an hour, 
and am shocked at her idleness. 

I have been seeing him and the groom saddling the 
horses, &c. 

1. By the keeping of the commandments of God; 
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by the imitating of the example of Christ, we may at- 
tain to, &c. 

By the following of the rules of temperance and 
prudence ; by the performing of the duties of life with 
diligence ; by the doing of all the good in our power, 
we lay the foundation, &c. 

2. By their pursuing of upright conduct, by their 
keeping of worthy ends in view, they will probably, &c. 

By his neglecting of his business, and by his violating 
of his engagements, he was, &c. 

5, I have run all the way as fast, &c. 

I ran till I was out of breath, &c. 

I began to learn music and dancing, &c. 

I have written several letters to him. Sec. 

I have begun to learn French and Italian, and think 
that, &c. 

He ate too many oysters at supper, &c. 

That child has already eaten too much, &c. 

They have chosen the better part, which shall not 
be taken from them. 

The sun has been risen more than two hours, and 
you are still wasting, &c. . 

She has eaten too many oranges, and, &c. 

He has spoken three times already in this discussion, 
and the president will not sufier him to speak again. 

They have borne false testimony against that inno- 
cent man, and have thus shamefully perjured them- 
selves, in order to ruin him. 

4. I passed many happy hours in that delightflil 
and improving society. 

She answered him not, but remained silent, and 
seemed not to hear the words he had spoken. 

a 



V remained insensible to all the laoA preaeii 

It her finger and stoined her frock, &c. 
ftbtajned favour in ttiG eight of ihe, Re- 
gained great applause by their, &c. 
I,' looked i'or help in vain, and lived, &c, 

ll^-LE 17. p. 157. 
It that boy soundly, because he was perven 
itinate ; and stverelj and stritlly did ho nlwa; 
unishment. 
I received him kindly and heartily, anil ga\ 

; in their house readily, 
balks gracefully; she sings sweetly; sheplaj 
she converses charmingly ; she conducts he. 
::ntly in all respects, 
nilcd sweetly upon llie child, and she gentl 



IS written that letter u 
 great importance. 



>3t carefully, knowiii 
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Let us receive the bounties of Providence, the 
blessings of our God thankfully, and let us improve 
and use them properly. 

The predictions of our blessed ijord and Saviour 
concerning the destruction of Jerusatera, aiid the dis- 
persion of the Jews, were all exactly accomplished. 

Let i» not enviously and repiningly only look up 
to those who are our superiors in wealth and power ; 
but rather let us thadki^Uy and G(Mn{>assi<»iaCely look 
down to those who enjoy not our coiBiforts and 
advantages. 

5. I never beheld so fine a prospteet ; I never saw so 
beautiful a hanging wood ; I never sttw a more lucid 
stream. 

You never made such a noise before; I beg that 
you would never do it again> 

. Never treat with contempt those who are below 
you; never use with rigour those who are in your 
power. 

Never be forgetful of benefits you have recdived; 
and never be mindful of injuries. 

He never speaks exactly what he thinks; he never 
regards accarateiy the law of truth; he never does 
good to others. What a despicable, what a wretched 
character ! 

Were he ^ver 60 cautious, were he ever so circum- 
spect, he could not expect to be never deceived f to 
be never calumniated ; to be never accused. 

Did he speak ever so eloquently; did he reason 
ever so closely ; did he supplicate ever so earnestly ; 
did he entreat ever so fervently ; he would never per- 
fuade^ &c. 

- ^" 2 • 
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Rule 18. p, 15^. 

Never did he delight in mischief, nor will he ever, 
I am fully persuaded. 

She will not, by any means, act as they advise her, 
jior win she ever cease to receive and spread, &c. 

The emperor would not, by any means, listen to the 
petitions and remonstrances of, &c. 

They could by no means perform the severe task 
which he had set them. 

That town could, by no means, raise the contingent 
of troops demanded, &c. 

Nothing ever distressed him so much as the un- 
grateful, &c. 

So tranquil was she ; so armed in conscious virtue ; 
so sustained by the noblest religious principles, that 
no adverse occurrence, no change of fortune, ever dis- 
turbed, &c. 

Ever was he anxiously concerned for your welfare, 
nor could he suppress, by any means, that agitating 
emotion. 

After his arrival in India he received no letters, 
cither from his father, or any of his friends, for more 
than two years. 

Rule 19. p. 159. 

By excessive prodigality, and shameful carelessness, 
he brought ruin upon himself. 

They are vain, arrogant, interested persons, who 
care only for themselves, who regard only their own 
welfare. 

Oh, look not upon us with such disdain ; inflict not 
/punishment upon us, though we cannot, &c. 
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With whom, in all this comi>any, is he so angry? 

For whom do you take me, that you address to me 
such insulting language ? 

Whom should she honottr, whom should she love, 
whom should she obey, if not her father. Sec. 

Is it upon her, that virtuous, dmiable woman, ftc. 

Let not thy anger light upon me; let not the storm' 
of thy indignation beat furiously upon me ; lest I faint 
beneath, &c* 

I give thee salutary advice; I am sincerely and 
deeply interested for thee ; why wilt thou not listen to 
the admonishing voice of friendship ? 

Hast thou given those valuable books to him who 
cannot appreciate th^ value | to him who will not 
take care of them ; to him who will make no good use 
of them ? 

For us, unworthy as we are, dost thou still care ? 
On UB, ungrateful as we have been, ^ dost thou still 
lavish, &c. 

Give me that inkstand, I will trust it no longer in 
your hands $ you are too careless. 

Get me ten bags of biscuits, and a hundred. Sec. 

Throw me a cloak that I may not, &c. 

They were banished thwr country and theif friends, 
and passed their life, &c. 
^ 1 . For whom ar^ you making that pen ? 

When you went to London, to whom did you ad* 
dress yourself I* 

To which of the children did he give diose oranges? 

At whom did those mischievous boys throw stones ? 

With whom did you go to Rome ; and with whom. 
£d you travel thence to Naples ? 

He who hm no friftud^ vriO\>?!^'c>ta. \Xi ccsc&n^'^ ^» 

G 3 
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whom he may communicate his joys and griefs, U in 
a, &c. 

At whom are you looking so sternly ? 

To whom do you allot that portion ? 

Whence do you come, and whither are you going ? 

To whom did you give the letter and parcel which 
I committed to your care ? 

To which of those two la^es do you give, &c. 

For whom are you cutting that bread, &c. 

Is there no friend upon whom you can rely, to trans- 
act .that business for you ? 

Have you no person to whom you can trust, for the 
execution, &c. 

It is not he to whom I would give the reward ; his 
brother deserves it better. 

2. I conversed with her a long while on that subject 
at her own house ; but I could not convince her ; I did 
not find her to be a woman upon whom argument 
could produce any effect. 

I was disappointed of rec^ving the letters, &c. 

I am exceedingly disappointed in that possession 
now that I have gained it, &c. 

4. He requires unconditional submission to his au- 
thority, *and demands universal compliance with his 
will. 

5. He is fully determined on making that purchase 
contrary to all advice, &c. 

The judges are made independent on the crown, and 
are, therefore, more likely to, &c. 

He waited on that nobleman four or five times with- 
out being able, &c. 

He was overcome by shame and timidity, and found 
the greatest dlificulty in speaking to so numerous, Sec. 



k- 
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In vain did he labour with astiduoui atUntioir to 
reconcile the Mranderer to Ims friends and family. 

Those children bear a striking resemblance to their 
mother, but very little to th^ir father. 

If you had not suggested the idea to .me, I should 
never have thought of such a project. 

A laige number may depart from that immense crowd 
without producing any apparent diminution of it- 

With some points of his character they cannot well 
be unacquainted. 

Without the most powerful intercession, he could 
not be restored to the favoam)f the prince. 

By repeated errors, and by the lessons, and by the 
admonitions of friends and relatives, he profited nothuig. 

So sarcastic was his humour, that he could not for- 
bear uttering his jest, and pouring forth the torrent of 
ridicule, though he well knew that by so doing he risked 
the loss of his, &c. 

You have bestowed your favours upon those who 
deserved them not; you have conferred honour and 
friendship upon those who are utterly unworthy. 

He meanly and wickedly accused his companion of 
having commited the very deed, which he was conscious 
of having himself perpetrated. 

There is not the least need of your lamenting his losf 
so much, or of your bewailing the want of his society. 

In compliance with the will of our Maker, as dictated 
by his law, and manifested by his providence, we ought 
to live soberly, righteously, and piously, and to endure 
affliction with patience. ^ 

In patience let us possess our souls, and be in sub* 
jection to the Father of our spirits, that we may live. * 

The want, or the loss, of the on w-%siNxxR^ i&«. 'CiS.Sss* 
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titne^ does, by no means, always bring diminution of 
happiness, and ruin of peace. 

He has been at Rouen^ and has seen those venerable 
edifices, the cathedral^ and the church of St. Ouen^ 
He has been at Rome, and has there beheld the ruins 
of some of the noblest works of human art, &c. 

He has been at Moscow, and has there seen a city 
half European j half Asiatic, rising from the ruins to 
which savage war had reduced it He is, at present, 
in London, prosecuting a business of great import* 
ddce to himself and his fellow-citizens. 

Your brother, the merchant^ is, as I am informed, at 
Canton in China, engaged in the East India Company's 
service. 

The Princess generally resides at Buckiiigham-house. 

They usually spend three months of every year in 
Dublin. 

Rule 20. p. 162. 

The supiieme Moral Governor approveth, and al- 
ways rewardeth those who, to the best of their ability, 
perform what they think to be their duty, and thus 
znMntain a conscience void of ofience towards, &c. 

If such an event should take place, theiy will rejoice^ 
while he will mourn, &c. 

All who know them praise him and her for their per- 
fect union, and for their adnirable conduct as hus- 
band, &c. 

And P^ber $fdd unto the oripi^e, ^ In the name of 
*' Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and w^. And he took 
** him by the right hand, and lifted him up ; and.imme- 
*^ diately his feet and ancle-bones received strength ; and 
" he, leaping up, stood and-walked, and entered with 
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** them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 
•* praising God." 

He, she, and they, were born and lived in the luxu- 
rious and magnificent, &c. 

Pretending attachment to the king and constitution^ 
and at the same time conspiring for their overthrow, 
is vile hypocrisy, and, &c. 

His father and he set off* together for Paris, and ar- 
rived at that fine city on Monday last. 

If she be wise, and be sensible wherein lies her true 
interest, she will follow the advice of her brother, and 
•will remove, &c. 

To be moderate in oilr expectations of worldly hap? 
piness, to be cautious in forming our plans, and to be 
scrupulous in our choice of means, will, most probably, 
insure prosperity, and will surely secure self-satis- 
faction. 

1. He is very fretful and extremely irritable, and 
was always so from his birth ; and as he has not sub- 
dued nor restrained that miserable disposition, it has 
proved to himself a source of great evil, and has ren- 
dered him disagreeable, &c. 

I shall ride to visit my friends at Richmond to- 
morrow, if the weather should be favourable. 

He may listen to the voice of reason and kindness ; 
but such is his temper, that he will never be compelled 
by force. 

Formerly he was vicious and profligate, having been 
led astray by pernicious companions and bad examples, 
but now he is reformed and become a new creature. 

If he profess friendship and esteem, and be sincere, and 
prove his sincerity by deeds of kindness, it is well, and ht 
acts an honest, upright part : bvvt \K \\% v^\iV««v\ '«x^»s^x- 
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ment to m^, and privately injare me, he is then 8 bta€ 
hypocrite, &c. 

If thou bring thy gift to the: altar, and there remem- 
ber that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
theri^ thy gift befbre the altar, and go thy way ; first be 
reconciled u»to thy brother, and then corae and ofi^r 
thy gift. 

Though we were not present on that occasion, and 
had nothing to do with the business^ yet they bianae 
my ftiend and me equally as if we had been the chief 
actors in that, &c. 

They reproach you and me as if we had occasioned 
that grievous calamity; yet surely none more ear- 
nestly strove to avert it than we £d, and none more 
sincerely lament the misfortune than we dd. 

She and he were the real perpetrators * of that 
wicked action. They escaped to a foreign country, 
and lived there in splendour upon the gains, &c. 

What can we say in excuse for hrni ? What can we 
do for him ? What means can we take for his recovery 
from vice, and his restoration, &c. 

The wind blew hard; the waves ran high; the 
vessel laboured in the heavy sea; darkness involved 
the sky; neither sim nor stars appeared for three days 
and nights, and the captain knew not where he was : 
these appalling circumstances astonished, but not ter- 
rified thee, me, and our brave companions. 

Comets and eeHpses of the sun and moon do not 
terrify y6u, me, and her ; for astronomy has taught and 
told u$, &c. 
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Rule 2t. p, 162. 
Unless that boy take more pains ; unless be ei^ert 
himself much moce, he will never make a figure, &c. 

Unless the Lord build the house, they laboiir in 
vain who build it ; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh in vain; unless the Lord, give suc- 
cess, it is in vain to rise up early, &c. 

I know not whether he intend to begin that work 
to-morrow, or not. 

The sinner must not expect pardon and forgiveness 
of his sins, if he do not repent sincerely; if he do not 
turn from the evil of his ways, though he .profess 
contrition ever so violently, though he pretend to 
shed the tear of penitence, and to heave the sigh of 
sorrowj 

If a man be just, and do that which is lawful and 
right; if he oppress none; if he restore to the debtor 
his pledge; if he spoil none by violence ; if he give 
his bread to the hungry ; if he cover the naked with 
a garpient ; if he walk in my statutes, and keep my 
judgments, he is just; he shall surely live, saith the 
Lord God. 

If the wicked turn from all his sins which 4ie hath 
committed, and keep all my stiatutes, and do that 
which is lawful and right, he, shall surely live, he shall 
not.di^. 

Come now, let- us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool. 

If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the rich 
produce of,the.liand; but if ye be disobedient^ if je 



|llioii>, ,ye ihall be devoured by the iword ; To 
I of the Lord, &c. 

:r has been extremely ill, and unleaa ilie taki 
« fiire of herself, unless she be exceeding; 
5, she will never, &c. 

he exert hb best abilities, and employ hi 
ivill probably succeed, though a formidabli 
t oppose his progress. 

w that cnlamily is come upon him, lii 
lleilge not his former friend and companion 
he vtas ^Ind to claim his acquaintance am 
ice ; and if a change were lo take place, if thi 
n he now ueglecis were to rise from hjs di* 
ihouUI see hlin iiguiii abjccttr courting hii 

ly relijiioiis man knows, and is fidly convinced 
Icthcr he live, or whether he die, he is in ihi 
cioua Parent, who cannot be misCnkei 
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ftctly satisfied with the post to which he was appointed ; 
and though he was fully adequate to the discharge of 
ks duties, yet he willingly sacrificed his own feel- 
ings and interest, &c. 

Who, though, he was rich, yet for 3'our sakes be- 
came poor. 

Though Christ our Lord was holy, harmless, unde- 
fiied, and separate from sinners, yet was he despised, 
&c. 

s. Take heed lest at any time ye be led away, 

through the deceitfulness of sin. 

Take heed lest there be in you an evil heart of un- 
belief. 

Do not go near that old house, lest the wall fuU 
upon you. 

Sin not again, lest a greater evil come upon you. 

Avoid the company of the profligate, lest, by asso* 
ciating with them, thoti thyself become wicked.;, re*^ 
membering that evil c<mimufiications- corrupt good 
manners. 

Be not a partaker with the sons of folly, that thou 
partake not their punishment. 

Take care that thou fall not into the snares of the 
sinful, lest, being tied and bound with the chain oT 
iniquity, thou be led away the captive slave, &c^ 

See that thou walk carefully, that thou m&yest walk 
securely, that thy footsteps stumble not upon^ the dark 
mountains of iniquity, that the storm of wrath, which 
shall come upon the workers of unrighteousness, over- 
take thee not. 

3. So proud, so haughty is that woman, that if 
thou but look upon her, she will turn from thet with 
disdain. 



:i;r TO knglish exebcisbs. 
|e be but iadustrious and sober, all thingi will g 

> but behuve with poUteneee and attentioi 
I guiii the goodwill of all around hini. 
I be but frugal and prudent, he may lay up 

provision, &c, 
louchy and irritable is he become, that if a pei 
. £uikle in ilia presence, he will instantlj' tak 

but speak or look, she immediately takes Blarr 
rei from the company, 

t man have a hundred sheep, and one of then 
t n^^tray, will he not leave the ninety and nine ii 
s, and go and seek that which it lost unti 

ill the fields, niid behold the clear blui 
phou be looking at the grand and beautiful ipec 

tion, and be delighted with the lore]' 
lought not thy thoughts to rise to the grea 

it Cause, with, &c. 
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' If thou hadst pursued that busness with perserenmoe, 
thou mightest have succeeded. 

Unless thou shalt be here by two o'clock, thou wilt 
be too late. 

If thou wilt exert thyself like a man, and bravely 
resist thy spiritual foes, they will fly firom thee. 

Though thou hast done amiss, yet will I forgive, &c. 

Rule 22. 

Thou art mightier than I; to thy mandate, there- 
fore, I must, of necessity, submit. 

I scarcely know a more honest, honourable, sincere, 
and benevolent man than he. 

He is much wiser and better informed than she, 
and than I; and therefore we ought to listen, with 
deference, to his advice. 

He is much richer and more powerful than we ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that he is happier than we. 

He is much farther advanced in science and litera- 
ture than we, and has made a greater progress in the 
arts than even they. 

He is a much more skilful practitioner in surgery 
than thou or they. 

She plays on the harp far better than I, but I think 
that I play on the piano-forte better than she. 

They have enjoyed greater advantages for improving 
themselves than we; and therefore it was to be ex- 
pected that they would make greater improvement 
than we. 

She is more virtuous, more prudent, more religious 
than they, and therefore she is more respected, and 
more happy than they. 

You have, had more powerful friends, and more 

H 1 



She 18 as sensible, as prudent, as ^ood in 
as lie $ and why then should he possess 
fhience than, she, and have more commai 
iamily than she ? Because, &c. 

He is richer, he is more elevated in rani 
powerful than they ; but is he therefore 
respectable and meritorious than they, if 
upright, as wise, as temperate, as kind-hea 
gious as he ? 

A more truly great man, a man more H 
every virtue and excellent quality than h 
isted ; nay, history records scarcely one 
estimable, in all respects, as he. 

l« Me is a man, than whom, I know no 
more honourable person. 

She is a woman, than whom, I have ne 
more amiable, &c. 

That is a child, than whom, 1 hardly k 

That is a boy, than whom, there is non 

He is a friend, than whom, none can hi 

&c. 

AlA^rl \vn» a monarch, than whom, 
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nister and statesman; neTertheless, tkere have been 
others ai upright as he, though none, perhaps, of 
greater ability than he. 

Rule 25. 

CScero was a wise, learned, eloquent, prudent, pa« 
triotic, and virtuous man, but not a man, &c. 

Cesar was an eloquent, able, generous, magnanimous 
man, but an unprincipled, and an immoderately am-, 
bitious man. 

We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise 
us ; to flatter those who flatter us ; to admire those who 
admire us; to favour those who favour us; to dislike 
those who dislike us, and to oppose those who oppose us. 

1 . As we were passing through town, we called at 
King's, the bookseller's, where we found, &c. 

On our way thither, we called at Mr. Brown's. 
Yi^terday morning, he privately left his father's, &c. 
Who st^i my purse, steals trash; who steals away 
my reputation, &c. 

2. The estate, house, library, and plate, were left 
him by his, &c. 

So industrious were those poor people, and so proper 
was their conduct in all respects, that their landlord 
remitted one year's rent, and gave them, besides, a cow 
and calf, a horse, cart, and pig. 

The field, house, garden, and orchard, &c. 

3. A handsome house and fortune have, &c. 

A faithful companion and friend; an amiable wife 
and children ; a good nituation and salary ; a peaceful 
mind and life, &c. 

Pleasant days and prospects; fine trees and flowers, 
excite. Sec. 

H 3 
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A magnificent lioiise and fine gardens charm the ey^. 
Sweet tastes, fragrant odours, and beautiful sights, &c. 
Formidable dangers and arduous duties require, &c. 
Pernicious evils and sad mbfortunes threaten, &c. 
Four hundred men, and eighty women, perished 
during, &c. 

4. I venerate, I respect, I love him, &c. 

That is the man I saw, yesterday, benevolently en- 
gaged in relieving distress ; the man I have often be- 
held exercising, &c. 

There is the very man I discovered to be a hj'po- 
crite; the man I detected in a vile.endeavour, 8cc, 

That is the Iwok I prefer to all the other public- 
ations yon have shown me ; the book 1 esteem as the 
most profitable, &c. 

The woman you see looking out of that window, h 
the very woman my fiiend is about, &c. 

5. "Who founded the city of Alexandria in Egypt? 
Alexander tlie Great. 

Who built that magnificent house? Your friend's 
father. 

The ancient Romans were brave, temperate, frugal, 
pAtient of labour, active, industrious, and true lovers, &c. 

She invited your sisters to accompany her to her 
country-house, but they would not, or could not. 

I know not what is become of that poor little child, 
unless she have fidlen into the river, or tumbled into, &c. 

6. He worked and toiled incessantly ; but he worked 
^md toiled in vain. Sec, 

In thot pressing emergence, Cicero acted wisely, 
prudently, firmly, energetically, &c. 

She behftvad honourably, generousl}', kindly towards 
i7im^ and thus alleiriated, Scc^ 
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7. She fell into the snare, the misery she dreaded. 
He looked on him, her, the children, the whole 

family, with the utmost contempt. 

Grant me my earnest petition ; give me the assist- 
ance I need; bring me my children; and let us, &c. 

Get me the books I wish so much to read; the 
books you, &c. 

Try to procure me some of those, &c. 

8. Wisdom and virtue, morality and religion, are the 
best friends of human happiness ; while vice, folly, and 
impiety, are, &c. 

If you approach too near the brink of that precipice, 
and fall down it, you will, &e. 

If thou repent, and turn from* thy evil ways, and do 
that which is righteous and just ; if thou cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well; if thou abhor that which is 
evil, and cleave to that which is good, thou wilt find 
mercy, &c. 

If thou take the name of the Lord thy God ip vain, 
ntter falsehoods, and commit injustice against thy neigh- 
bour, &c. 

9. They would have us do, what we neither like to 
do, nor can do, without, &c. 

They will have ns travel six miles an hour, in bad 
roads, with bad horses, and an old worn-out chaise. 

He would have him exert himself, and study hard, 
in his debilitated state, wbich is, &c. 

Bid them lay aside their great coats and hats, and 
sit down quietly to rest themselves. 

Bid them not tire themselves with unnecessary la- 
bour, &c. 

Bid them cofne and^ dine with us to-mOrrow, and 
bring their sisters with them. 



dare not travel that road after night, tor few 
liim fire at the man, and the man fall deai 

ftrd the gum fire, ^nd the music pUj, and thi 

nhouC aloud. 

I greatly desired to see that graad spectacle 

h you to go with your mother, &c. 

o bring me that cat a.nd her kittens, 
see the corruption and, &c, 
■lake with astonishing fervour and eloquence t< 
e the senate to pass that edict. 

to dine with him and, &c. 
Blied to Counsellor M'Carthy to undertake tha 

I to EIop hitn, but too late to prevent, &c. 
' women laughed and talked, &c. 
wly-raised troops, being unused to such scene 
n away at the first fire, and could not, h; 
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12. The king kept his promise faithfully, but they did 
not ; and did not follow his good example. 

Long has thy excellent wife exerted herself, and 
manifested diligence and activity, but thou hast not. 

Long has thy sister lived in honesty and the fear of 
the Lord, but thou hast not. 

He observeth the law, and keopeth the command- 
ment scrupulously, but the^' do not. 

She has, long ago, finished her Imsiness, but thou 
hast not ; for thou hast, &c. 

She loves me, I am sure, but her brother does not: 

He praises and flatters his friends, but they do not, 
they know betterj &c. 

13. Alas, the miserable mfin ! Alas the day of woe ! 
My cdamity is come upon me; affliction hath over* 
taken me ; woe unto me, for these severe trials ! 

His horse threw him, and he pitched violently upon 
his head ; and though a surgeon, who was passiiiig by, 
let him blood immediately, yet he never opened, &c. 

The army marched twenty miles on that day, &c. 

'Hiey kept watch and ward around the walls of the 
castle all night. 

Yesterday morning, early, the whole company went 
a hunting the wild boar, thirteen miles offi 

That good old gentleman dined at five, and went to 
bed at eleven, for nearly thirty years, with, &c. 

That man rises, generally, at five, and, thereby, gains 
time, &c. 



it 
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Miscellaiieotu Exercises upon the preceding Chapter 

of St/ntcuc, 

DECIUS. 

In a battle fought between the Romans and the 
Latins, the former, who were commanded by the 
two consuls, Manlius and Decius, began to give way, 
after a long and severe struggle. The confusion com- 
menced in that part of the Roman army, which Decius 
was leading on. The enemy was pressing forwards, and, 
to all appearance, victory was about to be decided in 
favour of the Latins. Fired with indignation, Decius 
called aloud to the pontifi^ Valerius : " We have oc- 
casion now for the assistance of the gods. Lend me 
the aid of thy of&ce, and repeat the prayer, which 
** a general, devoting himself for hit country, is bound 
" to pronounce, and perform the ceremonies proper 
" for such an occasion." The pontiff commanded him 
to put on the robe called Pretexta ; to cover his head 
with a veil ; to raise his hand, under the robe, as high 
as his chin ; to stand upon a javelin, and to repeat 
aloud a form of devoting himself to death ; and the* 
enemy, to the infernal deities ; and imploring the gods 
to bestow courage and victory on the Romans. Having 
pronounced the words dictated by the pontiff^ he or- 
dered his lictors to go instantly to Manlius, and to in- 
form him, that he had devoted himself for the safety 
of the army. Then, folding his robe around him, Decius 
threw himself impetuously into the midst of the enemy. 
Terror and consternation seemed to precede him. 
Wheresoever he turned his steps, the Latins were 
seized with dread. But when, at last, he felb under a 
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shower of darts, the horror of the enemy redoubled ; 
while the Romans, inspired with confidence and the fiill 
assurance of victory, renewed the battle with intrepidity 
and irresistible vigour. The fortune of the day was 
entirely changed. The Romans made a dreadful 
slaughter of their foes, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory. 

CISAR. 

When Cesar was advised, by some of his friends, to 
be more careful of the security of his person, and not 
to walk among the people unarmed, and without any 
to defend him ; he always replied to such admonitions, 
*' He who lives in constant fear of death, feels its agonies 
•• every moment. I will die but once." 

GONSALVO DI COBDOVA. 

In a battle which the Spaniards were fighting, under 
the command of their illustrious general Gonsalvo di 
Cordova, their powder-magazine was blown up by the 
first discharge from the enemy. This untoward cir- 
cumstance was so far from indmidating that brave 
commander, that it appeared to awaken, in him, fresh 
energy. He instantly exclaimed, " My brave fellows 
^' in arms, the victory is ours. Heaven tells us, by this 
^ signal, that we have no farther need of our artillery, 
'* and exhorts us to trust to our own good swords." 
His confidence was transfiised into the hearts of the 
soldiers, who rushed forwards to the combat, with irre- 
sistible impetuosity, and utterly routed the enemy. 

CASABIANCA THE YOUNGEB. 

In the dreadful battle of Aboukir, when Nelson de- 
stroyed the French fleet, Casabianca, one of the enemy's 



«, was stationed, in the Orient, the largest vess 

I hostile flectij. Ub son, a Iiul only tlllrtoe 

i^e, ilistinguishetl himself in a most extrao. 

nncr. He encour^Gil the sulon and gunnei 

ir fluty well ; he was foremost in danger ; an 

lindrrful coolness and trHnquillity he mainleinc 

I I lis father was niortHlIy wounded; the ship wi 
I and the guns were'ahitndoned by the men ; bl 

ost terrifying circumstances and scenes coul 

Li conriigeous child to quit his |kis1. Whi] 

ras making ilreadfill ravages, this youtbli 

ined unmoved, colliug on his father to kna 

t he might forsake bin perilous situatbn, will 

Whan tie y/aa informed of his lather 

ran to the gim-room, in which lay tli 

a adiniral, threw his arms around him, and ul 

refused to save himself. At last the B»mi 

I the powdcr-imif^onne, and the vessel blew u| 

ng Casahianca vainly endeavoured I 

Iviih his ou-n body, the mutilated remains of h 
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The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads, adhering close . 

To the clogg'd wheels, and, in its sluggish pace, ^ 

Noiseless, appears a moving hill of snow. ^ 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide ;- 

While every breath, by^respiration strong 

Forc'd downward, is consolidated soon 

Upon their jut^uig chests. He, form'd to bear 

The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night. 

With half-shut eyes and puckered cheek and teeth 

Presented bare against the storm^ plods on. 

One hand secures his hat, save when with botfa^ 

He brandishes his pliant length of whip. 

Resounding oft, and never heard in vain, 

THE TRUE MEASURE OP MAN. 

Were I so tall to reach the pole. 

And grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul ; 

The mind's the standard of the man. 

PUBLIUS SCIPIO. 

Publius Scipio, the illustrious Roman general, wha 
delivered Italy from its dreadful scourge, Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian ; and who, from having defeated him 
in Africa, and having subdued CMhage, was named 
Africanus, was a man of admirable talents and most 
excellent dispositions. He was temperate, chaste, 
gentle, and benevolent ; fond of the arts and sciences, 
and a liberal patron of their professors. By his 
generous and noble actions, he added xowt^ \» "^^ 



lately married to a Spanish prince, name 
he treated her with the greatest respect, a 
back in safety to her husband and fric 
young prince, astonished and delighted, flee 
of Scipio ; offered him a valuable treasur 
and jewels, as a ransom for his wife, and i 
be admitted into alliance with the Roma 
accepted the o^red treasure, but immec 
sented it as a marriage^rtion to the prino 
this truly generous conduct, he rendered th 
ardent, faithful, and beneficial firiend to the 

AUTUMN. 

Autiunn's charms are fading &st; 
Mark how every bitter blast 
Scatters as it whirls around. 
Showers of leaves upon the ground. 
Ah, no hand its force can stay ; 
Ah, they'll soon be swept away. 
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Apd shall thy sweet example be 
Unheeded, geiitle bird^ by me ? 
Or shall its influeoce fail to move, 
A wish of emulMtiye love ? 
No ! I will view thy patient form. 
And learn to bear the beating storm. 

Back on the past I turn my eyes ; 
How many blessings there arise ! 
Blessings so undeserved, that still 
My heart must feel the grateful thrill. 
Sweet monitor i I'll learn to be 
Still cheerftilly resigned like thee. 

FIETY TOWARDS GOD. 

Piety towards God is composed of well-grounded 
faith in his being and attributes $ of veneration, of con- 
fidence, of resignation, of gratitude, of love. Our 
highest and strongest obligations are due to the eternal 
Maker, Preserver, and Governor of the universe. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength, is the first and great command- 
ment. The man in whose breast this most beneficial 
principle reigns, will set the Lord always before him; 
will behold his Creator in all the majestic scenes of 
nature, and in all the various events in the moral and 
«ocial world. Whether he eat or drink, or whatever 
he does, he will do all for the glory of God, with 
reference to his favour. He will love God, as his 
gracious Parent, his best Friend. He will voluntarily 
submit himself to the holy will of the Supreme Ruler. 
He will strive to obey all his commands. He will 
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>f being. 

APPBOACH OF WINTEB. 

3h how has nature's hand, which works un 
Through the revolving seasons, changed the 
kript of her fruits, and flowers, and yerduri 
^ot one autumnal beauty left ; the earth, 
iVrapped in her dusky mantle, sees, resigne 
Jtem winter's drearyreign begin. At first, 
yhill rains, incessant pouring, flood the field 
Ind from opposing quarters, mighty winds 
)n the same errand s^nt, with busy hands, 
^ear from the groaning woods, the lingering 
The rattling hail descends, undoubted pledg 
)f frost, and snow, and tempest, yet to comi 

TBUTH, LYING, DISSIMULATION^ 

There is nothing more delightful than tl 
nd speaking of truth ; for which reason, t 
onversation more agreeable than that of tl 
itegrity, who hears without the desire of 
nd who speaks without thp wi«li «f 
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as we pretend and profess ; to perform what we pro- 
mise; and really to be what we would seem to beu 
Lyings is so very infamous a vice, that the greatest 
liars cannot endure it in other men. Fidelity and 
truth are the most sacred excellencies and endowments 
iof the human mind. Good men will take heed never 
to assert what they know to be £alse» nor what they' do 
not know to be true. Good men will never fail in 
their engagements, nor violate their promises. Good 
men will never speak to deceive. 

SNOW. 

How calm is my recess ! and how the frost 
Raging abroad, and the rough winds, endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoyed within i 
i saw the woods and fields, at close of day, 
A variegated show; the meadows green. 
Though faded, and the lands where, lately, waved 
The golden harvest of a yellow brown. 
Upturned so lately by the forceful share. 
i saw, far ofi^ the weedy furrows smile 
With verdure, not improfitably grazed 
By flocks fast feedings and selecting, each, 
Hi8.favourite herb ; while all the leafless grove 
That skirts the horizon wore a sable hue. 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change — a total change; 
Which even now, though silently performed. 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 
Fast fiedl the fleecy showers ; the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never-ceasing lapse. 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

I 3 
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Assimilutc all objects. Earth receives 
Oladly the thickening mantle, and the green 
And tender blade, which feared the chilling blast. 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. 

THE HAPPY MAN. 

He, who in youth improves liis intellectual powers 
in the search of truth and useful knowledge ; he 
who strengthens his active and moral faculties by the 
practice of virtue in the service of his friends, of his 
country, of mankind; he who opens his heart to 
every mild and gentle affection, aiid who adds to all 
this, rational, fervent piety ; that man enjoys the most 
agreeable youth, and lays up the richest fund for 
honourable action and true enjoyment in the suc- 
ceeding periods of life. He who, in manhood, keeps 
lib passions under wise restraint ; he who forms select 
and virtuous friendships; he who, in his private 
character and connections, cherishes manly and amiable 
emotions ; he who does all the good in his power to 
all around him, and manifests reverence and love 
towards God; that man passes through thia middle 
stage of life with the greatest dignity and satisfaction, 
and thus prepares for easy and honourable old age. 
Finally,' he who, in the decline of life, maintains his 
temper free from peevish irritability; who preserves 
in full exercise equable, kind affections; who uses his 
experience and authority in the most fatherly and 
venerable manner ; he who is daily aspiring afier im- 
mortality; this is the happiest old man. There- 
fore that whole life, or youth, manhood, and old age, 
which is spent in that manner, must be the best and 
happiest life. 
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MORN, EVENING, NIGHT. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet* 
With charm of earliest bird ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
-flittering with dew. Fragrant the earth 
After soft showers, and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild. Then silent night, - 
With this her solemn bird, and that fair moon. 
And those the gems of heaven, her starry train ; 
^hese, all, are sweet, and charming to the eye 
Of him who with observing thought, and calm 
Reflection; with taste refined and pure, 
Cui view those scenes with ever new-delight. 
And look through nature up to nature's God. 



The heavens declare the glory of God ; the firma- 
ment sheweth forth his handy w^ork. , Day unto da}' 
uttereth speech, and night unto night declareth 
knowledge. How manifold are thy works, O Lord ! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. 



Chap. II. 

Wi^ENTENCES. 

deameu and Precition 6f Sentences^ JBjcamples of 
false Syntax and of confused Sentences. 

1. It is not easy (says Dr. Blair) to give a precise 
idea of what is meant by style. The best definition 
1 can give of it, is, that it is the peculiar manner. 
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in which, by means of language, a man expresses his 
ideas. The words which an author employs may be 
proper and faultless, and yet his style may have great 
faults ; it may be dry, stiff, feeble, or affected. Style 
has always some reference to an author's manner of 
thinking. It is a picture of the ideas which rise in his 
mind, and of the manner in which they rise there; 
and hence, when we are examining an author's com- 
position, it is, in many cases, extremdy difficult to 
separate the style from the sentiment. 

It is no wonder that these two should be so inti- 
mately connected ; as style is nothing else than that 
sort of expression which our thoughts most readily 
assume. Hence, different countries have been noted 
for peculiarities of style, suited to the different temper 
and genius of their inhabitants. The eastern nations 
animate their style with the strongest and most 
hyperbolical figures. The Athenians, a polished peo- 
ple, formed a style, accurate, clear, and neat. The 
Asiatics, gay and loose in their manners, a£Eected a 
style, florid and diffuse. The same sort of charac- 
teristic differences in the style of the French, the 
English, and the Spaniards, is commonly remarked. 

In giving the general characters of style, it is usual 
to speak of a nervous, feeble, or spirited style ; which 
are plainly the characters of a writer's manner of 
thinking, as well as of expressing himself. So dif- 
ficult is it to separate from each other those two 
things, style and sentiment. 

It will readily be admitted that the fundamental 
quality of good style, is perspicuity; a quality so 
essential to every kind of writing, that nothing can 
atone for its want. Without this, the richest oma^ 

18 



taettts of style puzzle instead of pleasing the reader, 
and only glimmer through the dark. To make the 
meaning clearly and fully understood, without the least 
difficulty, should, therefore, be the first object. 

Theism can be opposed only to polytheism or atheism. 

The Romans understood liberty, as well, at least, 
as we. 

Purity and propriety of language a^e often indis- 
criminately used for each other ; and, indeed, they are 
Very nearly allied. 

. Purity of language is the use of such words, and 
such constructions as belong to the idiom of the lan- 
guage Mrhich we speak, in opposition to words and 
phrases which are imported from other languages; 
or which are obsolete, or new coined, or used without 
proper authority. It implies the correct and happy 
application of these, accorcUng to that usage, instead 
pf employing vulgarisms or low expressions ; and words 
^nd phrases which would be less significant of the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

Only the supreme Disposer of events, the infinitely 
wise Lord of Providence, knows all the vicissitudes 
^hich will happen to us, &c. 

He alone is the Sovereign, &c. 

He alone knows how long it is proper, &c. 

Only he knows when each one of his moral family 
Is prepared to, &c. 

He alone knows what is good for man' all the days 
iof his vain life, which pass, &c. 

He has copied those writings accurately, and only 
he could have done, &c. 

She sings exactly in time, but she does not «Mig 
^%fiot\y in ^une ; she $iags tQp loudly. 



flattery of themselves, that their hea 
fiEintastical advantages which they ha 
believe would ever have arrived to th< 
just measure of calculating their happ 
mourn with real affliction for imaginar 

War is opposed to the well-being 
society, by the criminality which it im] 
misery which it produces. 

The cultivation of literature, the 
life, the intercourse of different natioi 
and obliterates prejudice, and diffiiset 
and superiorities of one over all othei 
principles of improvement are all su8p< 
time, annihilated by war. 

When the earth was formed, and tl 
stretched abroad, and light, life, and i 
duced, the Fadier of the Universe bless 
pronounced it to be good. All v 
lovely, and harmonious; a vast theatre fc 
high enjoyments, in which man was to 
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piness, apparently successful, and gained triumphant 
and extensive prevalence. Yet evil is of temporary 
duration ; admitted into the plans of God, on account 
of the good to which it is subservient ; destined to 
destruction^ and to be succeeded by an otherwise un- 
attainable degree of universal felicity. 

It is a very melancholy reflection that men are usually 
so vreaikf that it is absolutely necessary for them to 
know sorrow and pain in order to be in their right senses, 
t Prosperous persons (for happy there are none) are 
hurried away by a fond sense of their present condi- 
tion, and are thoughtless of the mutability of for- 
tune. Fortune is a term which is here used for what is 
wrought by the unseen hand of the Dispoter of all 
things. But, methinks, the disposition of the mind 
which is truly great, is that which makes misfortunes 
and sorrows little, when they befall ourselves; great 
and lamentable when they befall other men. It is 
certainly, the proper education we should give our- 
selves, to be prepared for the ill events and accidents 
we are to meet with in a life sentenced to be a 
scene of sorrow. But instead of that expectation, we 
soften ourselves with prospects of constant delight, 
and destroy in our minds the seeds of fortitude and 
virtue, which would support us in hours of anguish. 

The constant pursuit of pleasure has in it some- 
thing insolent, and improper for our being. Loud mirth, 
or immoderate sorrow ; inequality of behaviour, either 
in prosperity or adversity, is, alike, ungraceful in man, 
who is bom to die. Moderation in both circumstances 
is peculiar to generous minds. 

Men of that sort ever taste the gratifications o£ 
health, and all other advantages of life, as if fhey were 
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always liable to part with them; and when bereaved of 
them, resign them with a greatness of toind, which 
shows that they know their value and duration. The 
contempt of pleasure is a certain preparatory for the 
contempt of pain. Without this, the mind is, as it 
were, taken suddenly by an unforeseen dvent. But he 
who has always been abstinent in his satisfactions, 
during health and prosperity, enjoys in the worst of 
difficulties, the reflection that his anguish is not ag- 
gravated by the comparison of past pleasures, which 
upbraid his present condition. 

The desire of pleasing those with whom he converses, 
makes a man agreeable or unwelcome, according to 
the motive from which that inclination appears to 
flow. 

If your concern for pleasing others arise from 
innate benevolence, it will never fail of success ; if 
from a vanity to excel, its disappointment is no less 
certain. What we call an agreeable man, is he who 
is endowed with a natural bent to do acceptable 
things from the delight which he takes in them, merely 
as such. The afiectation of that character constitutes 
the fop. 

2. Are these designs which any man, who is bom a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow ? 

When in the presence of that truly wise and 
great man, we remained silent, ashamed, confounded, 
daunted. 

3. About an age or two ago, (says Addison,) this kind 
of wit was very much in vogue among our country^ 
men, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
but purdy for the sake of being witty. 

It h folly to pretend by heaping up treasures, to arm 
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oursdves against the accidents of life, against which 
nothing can protect us, but the good. Sec. 

Many young clergymen, (says Dean Swift,) act so 
directly contrary to die rule of writing their sermons 
fuUy and distinctly, that, from a habit which they have 
acquired at the university, of saving time and paper, 
they write in so diminutive a manner, that they can 
hardly read what they have written. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good which is 
in others, and think that their reputation obscures 
their own ; that their commendable qualities stand in 
their light ; and therefore they do what they can, to 
cast a cloud over them, that the, &c. 

Our sight is the most extensive and delightful of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest va^ 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest, 
distance, and continues the longest in action, &c. 

The sense of feeling may give us a notion of extension, 
of shape, and all other ideas which enter at the eye^ 
excepting, indeed, colours; but at the same time it 
is much straitened and confined as to the number, 
bulk, and distance of its, &c. Our sight seems de- 
signed to supply all these defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate and diffusive kind of toueh, which 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of objects,- 
compreheuds the largest figures, and brings within our 
reach some of the remotest parts of the universe. 

Your cousin will probably set off for London to« 
morrow. He is a worthy, honest, and good fellow. 

Virtue is assuredly the brightest gem and truest 
glory of the human soul ; and who that has eyes to 
see, ears to hear, and sense to understand, does not 
know and acknowledge this truth ? 



certainly the worst disease, the greatest miser 
ul, OS all must confess, who have seen i1 
^influence in others, or felt it in themselves, 
loiic is happiness below. 
B doubtless the strength and beauty of th 



Unity or SeNTENCes. 
King arrived in London, where there is a vu 
Inge of all that is good end bad, we were cor 
IT uncle's house, where many of his friend 
Kllected to receive vs. 

Ship having come to an anchor, and 1 having pai 
1 for my passage, and settled every thin 
I was put on shore, where I was welcome 
ny friends, and received with the greatest kini: 

Kgh our own town is very neat and pretty, ye 
Ht a lovely place is this at which we are now a 
I What charming scenes open around us ! Whi 
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•new and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daugh- 
ter Tullia. This hf^pened soon after her divorce from 
Dolabella, whose manners and humour were extremely 
disagreeable to her. 

Their march (says Plutarch, speaking of the march 
of the Greeks under Alexander,) was through an un- 
cultivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep. The flesh of these sheep was rank and unsavoury, 
on account of their feeding continually on sea^-fish. 

The bustle in the streets ; Ihe crowds he met ; the 
multitude of horses and carriages he met; very dif- 
ferent from the calm of his peaceful home and rural 
scenery, confused his head, and deafened his ears. 

5. He was writing a letter to his father when the 
first shock of the earthquake took place. His chair 
was driven from under him ; • the table was overturned, 
and the door was violently thrown open. 

She was fast asleep in her bed when the fire broke 
out in the lower part of the house^ and soon commu- 
nicated to the upper story, so that ali'the family were 
in the greatest danger of being burned. 

The integrity and virtue of that man, of whom they 
were iPftki"g mention, were well known at the very 
time, yet he was refused the place, though the minister 
was convinced that he alone was worthy of it. 

.It seems to me (sayi Lord Bolingbroke) that in order 
to mdntain the system of the world, at a certain 
point, far below that of ideal perfection of which 
we are capable of conceiving, but not of attaining, yet 
however sufficient, upon the whole, to constitute -a 
state easy and happy, or, at least, tolerable ; it appears 
to me, that for this purpose the Author of nature has 
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' and sciences should flourish, and trade and commerce 
should prosper. Thus would the endd of the social 
compact be well obtained, and a beautiful picture 
would be exhibited. 

St&bnoth of Sentences. 

1. As they live together in the same house, so they 
join together in the same enteiprize, so they maintain 
the same customs and manners, so they wear similflr 
ih*e88. 

I highly esteem, reverence, and even love those 
ministers, for their truly upright and patriotic conduct. 

I like those nectarines very much. They are juicy, 
sweet, and fragrant ; their appearance is very alluring. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of sentences, 
is to prune them of all redundant words. These may 
be, sometimes, consistent with a considerable degree of 
both clearness, and unity, but they are always enfeebling. 
They make a sentence move along slow and halting. 

That brave, vigilant, and successful Roman com- 
mander, being contented with deserving a triumph, &c. 

He was so vigilant, so steady in his post, that he 
could never be surprised by an enemy, nor unexpect- 
edly attacked. 

The very first discovery of beauty strikes the mind 
with inward joy. 

It is impossible for us to behold divine works with 
indifierence; or to survey so many beauties, without 
a secret complacency. 

When words are multiplied without a correspond- 
ing multiplication of ideas, the attention becomes re- 
miss ; the mind falls into inaction. 

3. Though he would have been very glad to go 

K 3 
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to London, with bis father's consent, yet he was too 
well disposed to go without that consent. 

Though with all his efibrts he could not get into 
the house, yet he would not contentedly remain without. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from the 
splendid gifts of fortune, yet it is not impossible that 
die should exist with them. 

There is the very lady passing by, of whom you were 
talking to me yesterday so eagerly. 

The business, in the discussion of which they were 
engaged, at their last assembling, was determined this 
morning. 

Though she cannot live happily with him, yet' she 
will not consent to live separate from him. 

At whom are you staring so rudely ? 

By whom was that poem written ? 

Can you treat thus ungratefully, the man by whom 
you have been so greatly benefited, and to whom you 
are so much obliged ? 

To which place we came at last, &c. 

You have been speaking for nearly half an hour, and 
no one clearly comprehends upon what subject jrou 
have been discoursing. 

He came into the parlour in great haste, sate down 
on the sofa quite out of breath, and cried out eagerly, 
give me a glass of water, or I shall faint. - 

Speaking. — He was weak with fatigue and exces- 
sive exertion ; exceedingly heated by the beams of the 
mid-day sun ; almost choaked with dust, and his feet 
were blistered by walking over those rough roads, yet 
he safely reached the end of his journey at last. 

Antoninus Pius was a prince whose life was charac- 
terised by the love of religion, justice, and peace, and 
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by a cheerful lerenity of temper, wh'.ch cvioced the 
benevolence of his soul. 

The execution of Caligula by the manly resolution 
of Chaprea seemed, fi>r a moment, to rcv'ire the dying 
embers of freedom. The consuls convoked die senate ; 
they condemned the memory of the Cesars ; they gave 
the watchword, liberty, to the few cohorts which 
faintly embrac«id their cause. But the ferocious tem- 
per of the Biretorian Guards soon extinguished the 
faasty spark jOf republicanism; and this dream of liberty 
served only to exercise the moderation of Claudius, 
who genefously pardoned a condnct he was able to 
punish, yet was prudent enough to despise. 

The cares and anxieties of mortal life, and the deep 
impressions made on the mind by visiUe objects ; the 
impetuosity of the passions, the tempadons of the wofld, 
and the force of bad example; these are obstacles com- 
mon alike to all Christians ; but exduave of these^ and 
in addition to them, every individual has some pecu- 
liar error or vice, which may be called his besetting 
«n. Youth, manhood, and old age, have each its ap- 
propriate temptations. Prosperity, adversity, and 
every difierent situation in society, are exposed to 
some one transgression of God's holy law, more than 
to any other. 

In the enjoyment of health and prosperity, in the va- 
nity of his heart, and in the pride oChis strength, man 
is too apt to forget that he is, in every respect, a de- 
pendent creature, and vunly to imagine, or to act as 
if he imagined, that by his own might he standeth firm. 

As by the appointment of the Univenal Creator, no 
man liveth tphiipself alone, and no man dieth to him- 
self only ; as every, even the smallest link is necLeMDi;^ 
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to presenre unbroken the great choin of the gocial 
union ; and since, as members.of the same civil and re- 
ligious community, we are all connected with each 
other, and dependent upon one another, haughtiness 
even in those who fill the most elevated rank, is mere 
folly; is miserable absurdity. 

That is the line of life I should chuse, were my cir- 
cumstances at my own disposal. 

The dominions which the Spaniards possessed, and 
the conquests which they made, were very extensive 
and iraluable. 

I am persuaded that neither death, nor life ; nor an- 
gels; nor principalities; nor powers; nor things pre- 
, sent ; nor things to come ; nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, will be able to separate us from 
the love of God. 

There is the book, a little portion of which at least, 
we all ought to read every day ; it is the Holy Bible. 

S, The spectacle which is most sublime and interest^ 
ing, and which makes the deq>est impression upon the 
. sensible and observing mind, is that of the dear blue 
sky I the glorious sun, or the mild and sUvery moon ; 
the lofty mountain, the venerable forest, and the ma- 
jestic ocean> 

S. Why do you tremble so exceedingly, and of what 
are you afiraid ? 

From what place did he come last ? 

By what unforeseen misfortune was he ruined, and 
from what source did his calamities flow ? 

With what disposition did he bear his disappoint- 
ment? 

With what temper did he endure the insults offered 
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In what kind of carriage is he travelling ? 

Through what towns did she (>ass in her return from 
London ? 

Of what was the preacher discoursing when you left 
the church ? 

There is no admirable quality ; no generous feeling ; 
, no amiable dispoution, with which the character of 
our Lord was not adorned, and of which it was not an 
. exact exemplification. 

The town in which the Prince was living, was be- 
sieged and taken by the enemy. 

The ends at which he is aiming arc worthy and well 
chosen. 

The enterprize, in which he is engaged, is just. 

They are dedgns which he has formed^ but which, 
prolKiUy, he will never bring about. 

That is a vain and shallow pretext, on which no 
man could ever lay hold. 

That is an opinion which he formerly opposed stre- 
nuously, but to which he is now come over. 

There is not a more pleasing and triumphant consi- 
deration in religion, ihan that of the perpetual progress 

• which the soul is making towards the perfection of her 
nature without ever arriving at a period in it. - 

When you have made some progress in the path of 
wisdom and virtue, you will find it become easy and 
^ delightful. 

I have taken up my abode in this county, because it 

• is beautiful and fertile, and possesses a fine climate. 

Why do you wish to remain for ever in this place, 
where there is nothing but confusion and trouble ? 

6. The virtuous will be on the side of justice ; the 
smon% will be on that side where pleasure and profit are. 
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God loves from whole to parts^ but human loul 

Must rise from individual to the whole: 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 

The centre moved, a circle striEught succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads. 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 

His country, next, and next, all human race. 
' Wide and more wide, th* o'erflowings of the mind 
• Take every creature in, of every kind. * 

Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blest, 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast. 

The. chief advantage of ancient, over modern writers, 
seems to be simplicity. Every noble truth, and sen- 
timent, was expressed by the former, in a natural man- 
ner, in word and phrase simple, perspicuous, and inca- 
pable of improvement. What then remained for latter 
writers but affectation, witticism, and conceit ? 

What a piece of work is man ! How noble in rea- 
son ! How infinite in faculties ! In form and moving, 
how express and admirable 1 In action, how Hke an 
angel ! In apprdiension, how like a God I 

. All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 

. Themselves, when some alamiii^ shock of fate 
Strikes through the wounded hearts the sudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where pass'^drthe shaft no trace b 'found. 
As from the wing, no scar the sky retains. 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts, the thought of deaths 
E'en with the tender tear which nature sheds,. 
O'er those we love, we drop it in th^ grave, 
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An angry man, who suppresses his passi 
worse than he speaks; and an ang;ry ma 
chide, speaks worse than he thinks. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee. 
All chance direction which thou canst no 
All discord, harmony not understood; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And spite of pride, in erring reason's s[nt 
One truth is dear, whatever is,- is right. 

To endeavour all one*s days, &o» - 

Is that a harmonious or discordant sentet 
It is a very common expression, ** that su 
very good-natured, but very passionate." 1 
sion itself is, indeed, very good-natured, i 
passionate persons so much quarter. But si 
sionate man deserves the least imaginable i 
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It is certain that quick sensibility is inseparable from 
a ready understanding: but should not that good un- 
derstanding call up all its forces, upon such occasions, 
to master the sudden inclination to anger ? 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea all which it inherits shall ctissolve. 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

TO THE EUING SUN. 

From the red wave rising bright, ftc. 
Harmonious or discordant ? 

Though an honourable title may be convayed XQ 
posterity, yet the ennobling qualities of the mind, yrhipb 
are the soul of true greatness, are a sort of incomipuiU' 
cable perfection, and cannot be transferred. If ^ map 
could bequeath his virtues by will, and settle his sen^ 
and le^qing upon his heirs, as certainly as he caa hi* 
lands, a noble descent would th^p, inde^ b^ fi v^ 
luable privilege. 

Nobility Is to be considered pnly as anima^iutrjr 
distinction, unless it be accompaoied by tho^e gen^QUf 
virtues, by which alone it ought to be obtained* 

Titles of honour conferred on those who havQ no 
personal merit, is, at best, but the royol st^unp f et upon 
base metal. 

Let reason go before every entefpri^e, and coun- 
sel, &c. 
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Weak and irresolute is man : 

The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with puns into bis plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

The bow well bent and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again. 

Some foe to his upright intent. 

Finds out his weaker part. 
Virtue engages his assent. 

But pleasure wins his hearL 

*Tis here, the folly of the wise? 

Through all his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies. 

His conscience owns it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length. 

And dangers little known ; 
A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars, alone, can ne'er prevail. 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of Heaven must swell the sail. 

Or all the toil is lost. 
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HoniFan empire. But the promotion of Trmjan to the 
imperial dignity, was attended by more ambitious 
counsels and more warlike measures. Being a hardy 
soldier and consummate general, he aspired to rival 
the fame of Alexander, and despised the moderate 
maxims of his predecessors. 

RURAL SOLITUOK. 

Oh, what is the gain of restless care. 

And what is ambition's treasure ? 
And what are the joys which the modish share. 

In their haunts of sickly pleasure? 
The shade with its silence, oh i is it not sweet. 

And to bask in the sun by the fountain. 
And the wild flowers' scent at eve to meet. 

And to rove o'er the heath and the mountain ? 

Oh, where is the morning seen to rise, 

The violet marked as 'tis springing? 
The Zephyr heard at eve as he sighs. 

The blackbird loved for his singing ? 
Oh, there alone can the heart be gay, 

The thought be free from sorrow ; 
And soft the night and sweet the day, _ 

And welcome again the morrow. 

There is no one common saying, which has more 
good sense in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, ** that custom is second nature." 
It is, indeed, able to form man anew, and to give him 
inclinations and capacities different from those with 
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which he was born. A repiarkable instance of this is 
related by Dr. Plot, in his histor}' of Staffordshire, in 
the ease of an idiot, who, chancing to lite within the 
tound of a clock, always amused himself by counting 
the hour of the day, whenever the clock struck. The 
clo'.'k being spoilt by some accident, the idiot con- 
tinued to strike and count the hour without the help 
of it, in the same manner as he had done when it was 
entire. Indeed, it is very certain, that custom has a 
mechanical efiec^ upon the body, at the same time that 
it has a very extraordinary influence upon the mind. 
Custom has a wonderful efficacy in making every 
thing pleasant to us. A person who is addicted to 
play, or gaming, though he took but little delight in 
it at first, by degrees, contracts so strong an inclina- 
tion towards it, and gives himself up to it so entirely, 
that it seems to be the sole end of his being. The 
love of a retired or of a busy life, will grow upon a 
man insensibly, accordingly as he is conversant in the 
one or the other, till he be utterly incapable of relish- 
ing that to which he has been for some time disused 
Nay, not to mention how our delight in any particular 
study, art, or science, rises and improves in proportion 
to the application we bestow upon it, a man may 
smoke, or drink, or take snu^ till he is unable to pass 
away his time without that gratification. Thus, what 
was, at first, an exercise, becomes at length an enter- 
nktaa^nu The mind grows fond of those actions to 
ifltich she is acciMtomed, and with reluctance, is drawn 
from fho«e pmht in which sfie has been used to walk. 
Tf we corisMer attentively this property of human 
notdn^ it mary afibrd us usefiU moral instructions. It 
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tcikches first, that no maa shoultl be discouraged with 
(hat -kind of life, or series of action^ on which the 
choice of others, or his own necessities may have 
engaged him. At first, it may be very disagreeable to 
him ; but use and application will certainly render it 
not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, it exemplifies an admirable pre^ 
cept which Pythagoras is said to have given to his 
disciples: " Pitch upon that course of life which is the 
" most excellent, and custom will render it the most 
** agreeable." The voice of reason is more to be re^- 
garded than the bent of any present inclination ; since 
by the rule above mentioned, inclination will come 
over to reason at last, though we can never force 
reason to comply with inclination. 

It is observed of great and heroic minds, that they 
have not only showed a particular disregard for those 
unmerited reproaches which have been cast upon them» 
biit have been, also, altogether free from the imper- 
tinent curiosity of enquiring after them, or the poor 
revenge of resenting them. The histories of Alexander 
and Cesar are full of instances of this kind. Vulgar 
souls are of a quite contrary character. Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, had a dungeon which was 
a vary curious piece of architecture, and of which 
some remains, it is said, are still to be seen in that 
island. This was called the ear of Dionysius, and 
built with several windings and lab3nanths, in the form 
of ft real car. Its structure, made it a kind of whis- 
pering place, but such a one as gathered the voice of 
him who spoke, into a funnel, which was placed at 
its very summit. The tjTant used to lodge all hh 
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State criminals together in this dungeon. At the saoid 
time, he had an apartment over it, where he used to 
apply himself to the funnel, and by that means to 
overhear every thing which was whispered in the 
dungeon. 

The man who, in ordinary life, is very inquisitive 
after every calumny which is spoken ill of him, passes 
his time very indifferently. He is wounded by every 
arrow which is shot at him, and puts it in the power of 
every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. Nay, he 
will suffer from what has been said amiss of him, when 
it is forgotten by those who said it, and those by 
whom it was heard. Therefore, they who would be 
telling every malicious report, every idle censure passed 
upon us, are officious and mischievous friends. 

The tongue of man is so petulent, and his thoughts 
are so variable, that we should not lay too great a 
stress upon any present speeches and opinions. 

Lord Clarendon, in his history, gives a lively picture 
of a statesman teazing himself with an absurd curiosity. 
'' He had not that application, submission, and re- 
" verence for the queen, as might have been expected 
" from his wisdom and breeding ; and he, often, even 
" crossed her pretences and desires with more rude- 
" ness than was natural to him. Yet he was imperti- 
** nently solicitous to know what her majesty said of 
"him in private, and what resentments she had to- 
" wards him. And when by some confidants, who 
" had their ends upon him from those offices, he 
" was informed of certun bitter expressions fallen 
" from her majesty, he was so exceedingly tormented 
f* and afflicted with the sense of it, that sometimes, by 
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passionate complaints and representations to the 
king» sometimes by more dutiful addresses and ex- 
postulations with the queen, in bewailing his misfor* 
tunes, he frequently exposed himself, an.d left hit 
condition worse than it was before ; and the e<ilair6* 
cisement commonly ended with his discovery of thd 
persons from whom he had received his most secret 
intelligence." 

Silent nymph, with curious eye. 
Who the purple evening lie 
On the mountain's lonely van. 
Beyond the noise of busy man; 
Painting fair the form of thingsi. 
While the yellow linnet sings. 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale. 
Come, with all thy various hues. 
Come, and aid thy sister muse. 
Now while Phoebus, riding high. 
Gives lustre to the land and sky. 



Virtue is of intrinsic value, of good desert, and of 
indispensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but 
necessary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the Divine Mind ; 
not a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth; not 
dependent • on power, but the guide of all power. 
Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, and 
the source of all beauty in nature, order, and happi- 
ness. Many of the talents and endowments which we 
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Though you be absent, here, I needs must 
The trees as beauteous are, the flowers as 
As they were ever wont to be ; 
Nay the birds* rural music too 
Is as melodious and as free, 
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Would they remember but last year 
How you did them, they you, delight ; 
The ^pouting leaves, which saw you here, 
And call'd their fellows to the sight. 
Would, looking round for the same sight in vain. 
Creep back inta their silent barks again. 

Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by poverty. 
Among men, there are some who have their vices con- 
cealed by wealth, and others who have their virtues 
concealed by poverty. Every man's observation may 
supply him with instances of rich men who have many 
faults and defects which are overlooked, if not entirely 
hidden by means of their riches ; and I think we can- 
not find a more natural description of the poor man 
^ose merit is lost in his poverty, than in the words 
of the wise man : " There was a little city, and few 
men within it ; and there came a great king against 
it, and besieged it. Now there was found in it a 
poor wise man; and he, by his wisdom delivered 
" the city ; yet no man remembered that same poor 
«* man. Then said I, wisdom is better than strength ; 
*' nevertheless, the poor man's wisdom is despised, 
** and his words are not heard." 

The middle station seems to be the most advantage- 
ously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Poverty 
turns the thoughts too much upon the supplying of our 
wants, and riches direct our attention too much to the 
enjoying of our superfluities. It is hard for a mail to 
keep a steady eye upon truth, who is always in a 
battle or a triumph. Poverty is apt to betray a man 
into envy ; riches ai*e too apt to betray him into ar- 
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•Part V. 

EXERCI^S IN PUNCTUATION ; 

WITH GRAMMATICAL ERRORS TO BE CORRECTED. 



Chapter 1. 

Rule I. 

The Comma. 

The man, the woman^ the child, the horse, and tfa€ 
dog, were all journeyiqg on ttienrily together. 

Virtue, religion, honour, and industry, are the bright* 
eiit ornaments and truest, &c. 

Apples, pears, plumbs, peaches, figs, and nectarines, 
are produced abundantly in, &c. 

War, pestilence, famine, and oppression, &c. 

Extravagance, intemperance, and uncleanliness, are 
the,&c. 

2. Having completed thai business, he returneid 
home cheerfully, and resumed his usual oeeupations 
diligently. 

Having inflicted upon her the greatest of all evils, he 
declared, impudently and boldly, that, &c. 

M 
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Walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, re- 
deeming the time, because the days are evil. 

Life being precarious, death being certain, it is the 
part of wisdom, it is our highest interest, to occupy every 
hour well, to press forward with unremitted ardour in 
the path of duty, let it appear ever so rough and 
thorny. 

.7. Christ, the beloved Son of the Most High, caipe to 
save men from error, sin, misery, and death. 

William Pit, son of the illustrious statesman and elo- 
quent orator, the earl of Chatham, inherited his fa- 
ther's talents and reputation. 

Herodotus, the father of history, read at the Olym- 
pic games, with great applause of the assembled Greeks, 
a book, &c. 

Milton, the truly sublime poet, received not his due 
meed of praise, esteem, and admiration, during his life- 
time. 

4. O Israel, how is thy glory departed from thee ! O 
'Judah, how art thou fallen ! O land of miracles, how 
art thou forsaken ! O chosen nation, whither are thy 
•honour, thy fame and prosperity fled ! 

O my daughter, remember the words of thy mothei', 
.and follow her advice, her precepts, and her example. 

John, attend to what I am saying ; for, being your 
master, and giving my orders, I expect that you will 
•not neglect them. 

5. He was a wise, prudent, patriotic minister, who 
-ever consulted the dignity of the crown, and the welfiire, 
•liberty, and peace of the people. 

He was a sober, industrious, and honest man, skilful; 
indefatigable, and prosperous in his business. 
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True piety is retired and unostentatious, not bold 
and obtrusive. 

He was a truly great and good man, and faithful 
judge, who, &c. 

6. The verdure of the fields and the singing of the 
birds refresh the eye, charm the ear, and cheer the 
mind, &c. 

Anxious care for the future part of mortal life bar-* 
•rasses^ depresses, agitates, and obscures the mind 
with, &c. 

The hope of immortal life and happiness, which 
Christians are encouraged to entertain, is an enliven- 
ing, cheering, animating, sustaining principle. 

The word of God is the bread of life which came 
down from heaven, which nourishes, strengthens, and 
supports the soul against, &c. 

7. Walk carefully, firmly, slowly, along the slippery 
path. Proceed cautiously, gently, quietly, and you,. 
&c. 

Sweetly, kindly, cheeringly, hope smiled and waved 
her golden, &c. 

Industriously, patiently, vigilantly pursue your way, 
and you will reach its end, at last, in safety. 

8. The king approving, the ministers immediately, 
&c. 

The queen coming suddenly into the room, the car- 
dinal went out hastily, only to escape, &c. 

A heavy shower falling unexpectedly, the company, 
dispersed and ran for shelter into. Sec. 

The clouds being dispersed, and the sun shining out, 
the children were permitted, &c. 

His health being happily restored, he returned to his 
usual occupations, and exerted himself diligently, &c, 
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9. They went into the country yesterday morning 
very early, and before night they will return. 

They rode together as far as the eighth mile-stone» 
and then they separated. 

They esteemed and io^ed each other, and liyed to- 
gether in peace, quietness, and tranquillity. 

They set off late from town, and long before they 
arrived at the end of their journey they were be- 
nighted. 

The night being very dark, she was greatly alarmed. 

10. Without a friend, the world is but a wilderness. 
Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 
By others faults wise men corre<it their own. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

To mourn without measure is folly ; not to mourn 
at all, insensibility. 

The heart of fools is in their mouth, but the tongue 
of the wise is in their heart. When our vices leave 
us, we flatter ourselves that we leave them. 

1 1 . The best and most likely way to succeed in any 
business is to be active, &c. 

The sure way to obtain the favour of our Maker is 
to obey, &c. 

The most probable mode of gaining the esteem of 
those around us is, &c. 

The best means to secure peace of mind, is to be, &c* 

12. When you go hence, do not forget those whom 
you have lef^ behind. 

Formerly they were frugal, hardy, and industrious ; 
but now, on the contrary, they are idle, luxurious, and 
dissipated. 

Lastly, above all, strive to preserve a conscience void 
^f offence towards, &c. 
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• Finally, whatsoe?er things, &c. 

Nay, think not so. Once more, I declare that, &c. 

In short, I shall say no more, than that this, his last 
.*ct, has filled up his cup of iniquity, and completed, 
&c. 

He will never do so again if, once more, you will 
-pardon and receive him to favour. 

Secondly, I will state the terms of agreement, and 
trust to their sense, &c. 

Semicolon. 

Among other arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, there is one, drawn from the perpetual progress of 
t>f the soul towards its perfection, without a possibility 
of ever ariving at it ; which is a hint not much en- 
larged upon by those who have written on the subject, 
though it appears to carry with it very great weight. 
To look upon the soul as going on from strength to 
strength ; to consider that she is to shine for ever 
Aivith new accessions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity ; that she vrill be still adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge, carries with it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is na- 
tural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a sight 
•pleasing to God himself, to see his creatures beautifying 
in his eyes, for ever, and drawing nearer to him 
,>vith greater degrees of resemblance. , 

Colon. 

How could it enter into the thoughts oH man, that 
the soul which is capable of immense perfection, and of 
receiving, continually, new improvements, will fall 
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visdom, which ancient poets asserted to ha 
fom heaven : " Know thyself." 

Period, 

Love all. Trust a few. Do wrong 1 
able for thy enemy, rather in power, tha 
thy friend under thy own life's key. B< 
silence, but never tasked for speech. L 
well, what character we probably bea 
enemies. 

Our friends, very often, flatter us as 
own hearts : they either do not see our i 
conceal them from us ; or they soften i 
senting them in such a manner, that we 
trivial to be noticed. On the contrai^ 
makes a stricter search into us; discoi 
and imperfection in our tempers: and 
may set them in too strong a light, yt 
rally, some ground for what it advan 
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Chat. II. 

Tfie Daih. 

Retire — The world shut out — ^Thy thoughts call home-^ 

ImagiHfttion's airy wing repress — 

Lock up thy senses — Let no passion stir — 

Wake all to reason — Let her reign alone — > 

Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 

Of nature's silence, midnight — thus enquire: 

What am I, and from whence ? I nothing^know. 

But that I am ; and since I am, conclude 

Something eternal — Had there e'er been nought. 

Nought still had been — Eternal -there must be. 

But what eternal ? Why not human race. 

And Adam's ancestors without an end ? 

That's hard to be conceiv'd — Since every link 

Of that long chain'd succession is so frail. 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rise ; 

I'm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 

Whence earth and yon bright orbs ? Eternal too ? 

Grant matter were eternal; still these orbs 

Would want some other father — Much design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes — 

Design implies intelligence and art — 

That can't be from themselves nor man — That art 

Man scarce can coinprehend, can man bestow ? 

Who, motion, foreign to the Smallest grain, 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ; 

Who bade brute mattci's restive lump assinne 
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Such various forms, and gave it wiugs to fly ? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought. 
Judgment, and genius ? Is is deeply leam'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram'd such laws. 
As but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? 
If art to form, and counsel to conduct ; 
'And that, with greater far than human skill. 
Resides not in each block : a Godhead reigns — 
And if a Grod there is, that God how great ! 

Interrogation, 

When will you come and see us ? 

Shall we, for fear of dying, shrink from asserting 
our liberty ? 

Why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 

Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked ? 
swith Jehovah.* 

When, oh when, wilt thou quit thy wicked courses? 

When wilt thou, &c. ? 

Since he is not conscious of having committed the 
crime, why should he fear the punishment? 

Exclamation, 
Oh how rejoiced will he be when he shall hear these 
glad tidings ! 

Oh that the Lord would guide my ways 

To keep his statutes still ! 
Oh that my God would grant me grace, 

To know and do his will ! 

How sad, how dejected, how mournful is he ! 
Hence, from my presence ! Fly ! Begone ! &c. 
The beauty of Israel is slain upon the high places I 
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How arc the mighty fallen ! 

Ye niountains of GUboa, let there be no dew, neither 
rain upon you ! For there the shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away ! 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 

Parenikeni, 

We intend setting off for Paris (if God permit) oa 
Monday next. 

Such men as they, (if indeed they merit the name of 
men) are a disgrace, &c. ' 

We shall come (if you will permit) to your house 
to-morrow; and (if quite convenient) we will stay a 
week, &c. 

That man's prudence is truly admirable. * 

I admire the children's beauty and great sprightliness ; 
dnd the mother's tenderness. 

The sun's splendour is so very bright, that it dazzles 
the lady's eyes. 

The king's wisdom and clemency were very appa- 
rent upon this occasion, as well as the queen's cruelty. 

The general's skill, and the soldier's courage, were 
equally praiseworthy. 

The admiral's conduct was highly approved, but the 
captain's fidelity was, &c. 

Whose cheek, but imitates the peach's bloom. 
Whose breath, the hyacinth's perfume. 

The colony's existence was endangered by the insur- 
rection, and till the mutineers were overpowered, no 
honest citizen's life was safe. 
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Chap. III. 



Bxerdscs on the Use of capUai Lettert, 

Greatness in the works of architecture may be con« 
flidered as relating to the bulk and body of the struc- 
ture, or to the manner in which it is built. As for the 
first, we find the ancients, especially among the eastern 
nations, infinitely superior to the moderns. The walls 
of Babylon ; its hanging gardens ; its temple of Belus ; 
the huge rock which was cut into the figure of Semi- 
ramis, with the smaller rocks which lay by it, hewn so 
as to represent tributary kings; the artificial lake, large 
enough to receive all the waters of the Euphrates ; the 
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testimonies of this. 

Is that your horse ? Yes it is. 

When will your dear mother come and visit us? 
To-morrow evening she will be with you. 

Alas this day of woe ! this is the melancholy day of 
separation. . 

The Supreme Being is the King Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible ; the only Wise, Living, and True God. 

Our Creator is Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Omni- 
scient. 

He is the source of all being, life, intelligence, and 
happiness. 

Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, lived, and taught, 
and died, and rose again, to bring ns from darkness 
unto light, from death to life. 

Abraham was called the friend of God ; the father of 
the faithful. 
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Peter and Paul were zealous servants, and faithful 
soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

He visited Constantinople, Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
and returned through Italy and France, to England. 

The capital of the British empire, London, is a very 
large, rich, and populous city. 

It is remarked by Mr. Addison, in that excellent 
virork, the Spectator, that allegories, when well chosen^ 
are like so many tracks of light in a discourse, which 
make every thing about them clear and beautiful. 
A noble metaphor, when it is placed to advantage, casts 
a kind of glory round it, darts a lustre through the 
whole sentence. 

The Roman history abounds in extraordinary events 
and great characters. 

The English and. French nations have too often been 
at war with, each other, though from situation and 
products they seem intended by Nature to live always 
in friendly alliance. 

How can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God? is a sentiment which should arise in our minds 
whenever we are tempted to stray from the path of 
virtue, the road which leadeth unto life everlasting. 

O, how I love thy law, O God ! It is my medita* 
tion day and night. 

Know thou this truth, enough for man to know»^ 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 



us in the holy writiDgs, and those tru 
ledge of which we could not have obtai 
o£ nature. By the things that we are 
meant, all those duties to which we i 
reason, or by natural religion. The fir 
be distinguished by the name of faith ; 
that of morality. If we look to the m 
of mankind, we find many who lay so gn 
faith, that they neglect morality; and i 
so much upon morality, that they do n 
gard to faith. The perfect man would 
neither of these particulars. 

They are both of high utility and 
and should never be disconnected. 

Tlie excellence of morality appears 
ing considerations : — 

Morality is of a fixed, eternal m\ture 

when faith shall fail and be lost in con 

Morality without faith is more ben 
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• The excellence of faith seems to consist in the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

Faith explains and carries to greater heights several 
points of morality. 

It flurnishes new and stronger motives to enforce the ' 
practice of morality. 

Faith gives more amiable ideas of the Supreme 
Being, more endearing notions of one another, and a 
truer representation of ourselves, both in regard to 
the grandeur and to the imperfection of our nature: 

It shows, in the most striking light, the deformity and 
dreadful mischiefs of vice ; representing the Deity him- 
self as a Qod of perfect purity ; as loving virtue, and 
not beholding sin without abhorrence. 

It makes morality necessary to salvation. 

Thus, that man cannot be perfect in his scheme of 
morality who does not strengthen and support it by 
the aid of Christian faith. 

As nothing is more laudable than inquiry after truth, 
so nothing is more irrational than to pass away bur 
whole lives without determining ourselves one way or 
other as to those points which are of the last import* 
ance to us. There arc, indeed, many things from 
which we may withhold our assent ; but in cases by 
which we are to regulate our lives, it is the greatest 
absurdity to be wavering and unsettled, without join- 
ing with that side which appears the safest and 
most probable. When, then, we find ourselves con- 
vinced, by reading or discourse, of any doctrine or 
proposition, we should never after suffer ourselves 
to call it in question without the strongest motive. 
We may, perhaps, forget the arguments which occa- 

W  
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sioned our conviction ; but we ought to remember the 
influence they had with us, and, therefore, retain thd 
conviction which they once produced. This, indeed, 
is what we ought to do in every common art or sci- 
ence ; nor is it possible to act otherwise, considering the 
weakness and limitation of our intellectual faculties. 

« 

Thus it was that Latimer, one of the noble army of 
martyrs, who introduced the Reformation into England, 
behaved himself in that great conference which was 
held between the most learned of the protestants and 
papists in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable 
old man, knowing that his abilities were impaired by 
age, and that it was impossible for him to recollect all 
the reasons which had directed him in the choice of his 
religion, \eh his companions who were in full posses- 
sion of their parts and learning, to baffle and confound 
their antagonists by the force of reason. As for him- 
self, he only repeated to his adversaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the profession of 
which he was determined to die. 

There is nothing which strengthens faith more than 
morality ; faith and morality produce and support one 
another. But the most efficacious means of strength- 
ening-faith and morality is habitual adoration of the 
Supreme Being, as well in constant acts of mental 
worship, as in outward forms. The devout man not 
only believes, but feels, that there is a 0eity. He has 
actual sensations of him. His experience concurs with 
his reason. He sees him, more and more, in all his 
intercourses with him ; and even in this life, he almost 
loses his faith in conviction. 

Once more, frequent retirement from the world, ac- 
companied by religious meditation, is an excellent me- 
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tliod of giving life to faith. In the crowded scenes of 
society the mind is stunned and dazzled amid that 
varietj^ of objects which press upon her. In retire- 
ment every thing disposes us to be serious ; in cities, the 
works of man engage our attention ; in the country, 
the works of God. The former are the product of 
art ; the latter, of nature. Faith and devotion grow 
naturally in the mind of every reasonable man, who 
sees the displays of divine power and wisdom in every 
object on which he casts his eyes. The Supreme Being 
has given the strongest proofs of his own existence in 
the structure of the heavens and the earth, which he, 
who is withdrawn from the hurry of human affairs, can 
scarcely fail to observe. Aristotle says, that should 
a man live under ground, and there converse with 
works of art and mechanism the most exquisite ; and 
should afterwards be brought up to the open day, and 
behold the glories of the heavens and the earth, he 
would immediately pronounce them to be the works of 
such a being as we define God to be. The royrf poet 
of Israel exclaims, "> The heavens declare the glory of . 
** God; the firmament showeth forth his handy work. 
" Day after day poureth forth instruction, and night 
" after night conveyeth knowledge. The heavens have 
** neither speech nor language; their voice is not heard ; 
** yet their sound goetii forth through all lands, and 
" their words unto the. farthest regions of the earth.** 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue -ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. : 



'I'be moon taKes up um wuhuk^u 
And nightly to the listening eartl 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round h 
And all the planets in their turr 
Confinn the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole 

What though in solemn silence 
Move round the dark terrestrial 
What though nor real voice not 
Amid their radiant orbs be foun 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice 
For ever singing as they shine, 
** The hand that made us is div 



